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“THE ONLY TROUBLE WITH LIVING IN THE COUNTRY IS THAT YOU NEVER GET 
THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES BEFORE THE MIDDLE OF AUGUST” 


The Devic cartoon for next week will be “* The Ebb-Tide” 
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Program 


MERICANS like to be informed, and also 

like to think. They do not like to be bored. 

A publication that wishes to be the mouthpiece 

of intelligent and active Americans to-day should 

be sound and progressive, but also brisk and 
varied. 

Harper’s WEEKLY hopes to play something 
of a réle in the large matters that are decided in 
Washington, in our State capitols, in our city 
elections, but to put into these matters sufficient 
human insight and sympathy to make them com- 
prehensible to everybody, and therefore interest- 
ing toeverybody. ‘To understand a thing is to be 
interested in it. 

Moreover, with equal enthusiasm, it hopes to 
have a part in matters that are less political. 
You will probably guess from the article “What 
Women Are After” that we intend, if possible, 
to make ourselves the official organ for the Femi- 
nist Movement, not through agitation or argu- 
ment so much as through a lucid and persistent 
explanation from many angles of what changes 


in civilization that movement seeks to bring | 


about. 

Moreover, also, we take the intellectual life 
to include many topics. There are certain inter- 
ests that are degrading to the mind, or rather 
certain ways of treating certain subjects, and 
those we shall forgo; but those that are part of the 
normal interests of an active man or woman are 
those we shall endeavor to reflect. The drama 
is the most popular of all the arts. The new 
editor of this paper was for four years a profes- 
sional dramatic critic, and from the age of twelve 
a special lover of the drama. Naturally, there- 
fore, an attempt will be made to build up a dra- 
matic department that shall pick out and empha-- 
size and help along those aspects of the stage 
in America that are worth attention, whether 
as plays, management, or acting. 

In the treatment of books the same plan will 
be followed. We shall make nbd effort at review- 
ing everything, or nearly everything, as we do not 
care to load the paper with discussions of what 
has no interest; but we shall be sharply on the 
watch for books that signify, and shall point out 
to our readers why we think these particular 
books ought not to be overlooked. We hope one 
result of this policy will be to make a few addi- 
tional persons realize that to read a really good 
book gives something that. could not be had 
by reading newspapers or magazines, including 
weeklies like this. 

Fiction will appear in the paper only as an 
element in the variety of human interest. We 
do not wish to push it too much to the front, 


because we desire to have the paper in its propor- | 
tions reproduce the interests of the most energetic | 


and important class of Americans. We shall put 
in stories whenever we happen to like them, and 
think a large number of the kind of readers we 
desire will like them; but we do not intend to use 
fiction to build up circulation in a way that 
would collect for us a mass of readers who care 
for little else. We are not to be a high-brow pub- 
lication, in the limited sense, but we do not intend 
to collect a lot of low-brows. 

That, in brief, is the spirit—to be progressive 
and well informed, but at’ the same time varied, 
simple, and human. Can we do it? A com- 
paratively short time will tell. The idea is just? 
because there are a great number of men and 
women, from Portland, Maine, to Portland, 
Oregon, who want that kind of a publication, and 
the only question is whether we have in this office 
sufficient ability to furnish the paper they want. 


To Artists 


INCE it became known that HarpeEr’s 
WEEKLY was to change hands, a great many 
questions have been asked of us about illustra- 
tion. We can not do in that department, or 


any other, all in a minute, what we wish to do; . 


but the idea is hinted at in some of the cartoons 
in this number and will be further reinforced 
next week. 

Germany has, in Jugend, Simplicissimus, and 
Fliegende Blatter, probably the most spirited 
weeklies in the world—papers in which not only 
is the text brilliant, but the pictures are full of 
artistic quality, full of thought, and full of wit. 
In other countries in Europe the same combina- 
tion is found, to a lesser degree. In our opinion, 
the illustrations in The Masses have a higher 
average interest than those in any other period- 
ical in this country. 

We do not expect in Harper’s WEEKLY to 
publish much illustration that is standardized 
or stereotyped, although doubtless we shall have 
to do a certain amount of this, especially until 
we have been running on the new lines long 
enough to become recognized as the medium for 
the kind of thing we have in mind. This work 
will be largely a by-product with some of our 
best illustrators. What we want is not what 
they do because there is a widespread demand 
for it, but what they do because it expresses them 
as intelligent, gifted men. It is the thing that 
they would do for a dinner of artists in which 
every guest was contributing something which 
he knew would be appreciated by his friends 


but would hardly be sought for by the depart- 


ment-store publications. 
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Pass the Currency Bill 


HE administration will never again find 

circumstances as favorable to the pas- 
sage of the currency bill as they are this summer. 
Hence all the arguments by the opponents of 
real reform about giving more careful considera- 
tion. Consideration in .abundance has been 
given for years. The fact is that the bankers 
want a bill that will make the currency more 
elastic without doing anything to decentralize 
credit. They are pursuing various well-known 
tactics, such as sending out circular letters to 
scare small country bankers and stir up the 
less intelligent radicals in Congress to introduce 
amendments that have no chance of passing. 
Some men in Congress who have the fate of the 
bill largely in their hands are none too anxious at 
heart to have so radical areform. The President, 
however, holds the whip hand just now; the coun- 
try is with him, and the only thing to do is to act. 


Mayor Gaynor 


GREAT man, if-his moral nature equaled his 
intellect and his ability; an ideal mayor, if 
his mind were straight; but a very dangerous 
man because his charm and his cleverness are 
combined with political tortuousness and untrust- 
worthiness. Tied up with the present Board of 
Estimate, he has been a useful official because his 
force and originality have been made use of and 
his trickery has been thwarted. Had there been, 
no one to stop him when the devil in him was 
uppermost, he would have done immeasurable 
harm to the City of New York. ‘The disastrous 
Charter that he would have inflicted on the city 
is_an illustration. The motives for this out- 
rage appear in the article that we publish in this 
Mr. Gaynor is a brilliant, gifted, and ex- 
perienced man who is immoral politically. This 
is much more important than habits that are 
commonly called immoral, because we are not 
quite sure to what extent those affect the ability 
to grapple with vice in a complex and cosmopolitan 
metropolis. What we refer to is the readiness 
at any moment to use great power against the 
public when it happens that the public’s in- 
terest is in conflict with personal ambition. 
Mayor Gaynor is as wise as a serpent, but 
not as harmless as a dove. 


Arithmetic 
ares three years ago, before the Metropoli- 


tan Traction Company of New York went 
into the hands of a receiver, Mr. Brandeis came 
down from Boston, and in a speech at Cooper 
Union prophesied that that company. must fail. 
Leading bankers in New York and Boston were 
heartily recommending the stock to their custo- 
mers. Mr. Brandeis made.his prophecy merely 
by analyzing the published figures. How did he 
win the Ballinger case? “In various ways, no 
doubt; but perhaps the most critical step was 
when he calculated just how long it would take 


' a fast worker to go through the Glavis report 


and make a judgment of it; whereupon he de- 
cided that Mr. Wickersham could not have made 
his report at the time it was reported to have 
been made, and therefore it must have been 


predated. 


(6/77 
Most of Mr. Brandeis’ other contributions to 


current history have involved arithmetic. When 
he succeeded in preventing a raise in freight rates, 
it was through an exact analysis of cost. When 
he got Savings Bank Insurance started in Massa- 
chusetts, it was by being able to figure what 
insurance ought to cost. When he made the 
best contract between a city and a public 
utility that exists in this country, a definite 
grasp of the gas business was necessary — com- 
bined, of course, with the wisdom and originality 
that make a statesman. He could not have 
invented the preferential shop if that new idea 
had not been founded on a precise knowledge of 
the conditions in the garment trades. When he 
established before the United States Supreme 
Court the constitutionality of legislation affecting 
women only, he relied much less upon reason 
than upon the amount of knowledge displayed of 
what actually happens to women when they are 
overworked — which, while not arithmetic, is 
built on the same intellectual quality. Nearly 
two years before Mr. Mellen resigned from the 
New Haven Railroad, Mr. Brandeis wrote to 
the present editor of this paper a private letter 
in which he said: 

“When the New Haven reduces its dividends 
and Mellen resigns, the ‘Decline of New Haven 
and Fall of Mellen’ will make a dramatic story 
of human interest with a moral —or two — includ- 
ing the evils of private monopoly. Events can 
not be long deferred, and possibly you may want 
to prepare for their coming. 

“Anticipating the future a little, I suggest the 
following as an epitaph or obituary notice: 

“Mellen was a masterful man, resourceful, 
courageous, broad of view. He fired the imagi- 
nation ‘of New England; but, being oblique 
of vision, merely distorted its judgment and 
silenced its conseience. For a while he tram- 
pled with impunity on laws human and di- 
vine; but, as he was obsessed with the 
delusion that two and two make five, he fell, 
at last, the victim to the- relentless rules of 
humble arithmetic. 

““*Remember, O Stranger, Arithmetic is the 
first of the sciences and the mother of safety.’ ” 


Consequently 


‘w the autumn we shall publish a series of three 
articles by Mr. Brandeis on a subject of which 
he is a recognized master. It is well known that 
in the bills that have recently been drawn in de- 
fense of competition, such as the La Follette 
Bill, the Lenroot Bill, and the Stanley Bill, Mr. 
Brandeis’ hand was constantly at work. It is 
also well known that the very successful defense 
of competition made by President Wilson during 
the campaign last summer was largely founded 
on Mr. Brandeis’ material and conclusions. Mr. 
Brandeis has naturally put most of his energies 
on the preservation of competition. While he 
has constantly referred to an undesirable kind of 


competition, he has not gone into that subject 


with fullness. The series that we shall publish 
will give completely that side of his thought,— 
an_analysis of the Competition that Kills,—and 
it will be printed just before the next session of 
Congress, when amendments to the Sherman Act 
will be proposed. 
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Anti-Vivisection 

OME dozens of letters have come to us all 

at once, asking us to be fair in the vivisection 
controversy and togive “both sides.”” Someof these 
letters inform us that the writers-wWil) subscribe 
to this WEEkLy if we are fair, but not ff we pursue 
a course hostile to the anti-vivisectig 


the contrary, the support of the causes 
medical progress will be one of the things te-which 
we shall be energetically devoted. We shall no 
more give both sides of the argumept on experi- 
ment than we shall give both sideg of the ques- 
tion of whether the household fly’ shall be en- 
couraged in the dining-room, or sewers emptied 
into the city reservoir, or swamps kept for the 
breeding of mosquitoes, or smallpox patients per- 
mitted to ride on the street-cars. We. shall 
be extremely bigoted on the subject, and 
shall hope that the day will soon come when 
cancer will be added to the 
that have yielded to investigation. 


An [Inside View 


NCE in a while private letters throw on 
foreign affairs a vivid light which would 
hardly reach us in any other way. One such 
letter has just come into our hands. A letter re- 
ceived from Albania, written by a member of the 
Greek Army to his cousin in this country, says: 
“We just have left Permet, and have come to 
the district of Kolonia, six hours distant from 
Kortcha. What shall I tell vou about the Al- 
banians? They have treated us in a most hos- 
pitable way, in spite of our meanness. Ever 
since we stepped in their land we have grabbed, 
killed, and disgraced.’ It is not an easy job to 
make Greeks out of them, for they are very differ- 
ent people, with different customs, and, what is 
worse, they don’t know a word of Greek. We 
are lingering here and waiting for a chance to get 
hold of Sali Butka, one of their leaders, who goes 
from village to village to tell his people to be 
prepared to rise against us. If we can only get 
hold of him we shall broil him alive. 

“The Greeks take advantage of the fact that 
Bulgaria is shut out at present and can not com- 
municate with the outside world, and are circu- 
lating the report that the Bulgarians are massa- 
cring and devastating all the places which they 
are forced to leave, retreating before the Greek 
army. The Greeks are doing to her strongest 
ally, Bulgaria (after her exhaustion from fighting 
and driving out the Turks from Europe), the 
same thing that she did to Albania. when she 
could not communicate with the outside world. 
They were the authors of the reports that Esad 
Pasha, the famous defender of Scutari, was a 
traitor to his country, giving Scutari to Montene- 
gro and southern Albania to Greece, which time 
has proved to be entirely false. The present 
reports of the Greeks against the Bulgarians are 
used to conceal their own cruelty.” 

Nothing sadder has happened in many years 
in foreign affairs than the turning of these little 
countries against one another after their glorious 
record against the Turk. We may find comfort, 
however, for the light thrown on the Greek char- 
acter in this letter by remembering history. In 


great diseases 


considering what happened in the most brilliant 
era of the human intellect, it is permissible to 
hope great things of the Greeks still, for the faults 
which that country shows now were dominant 
even in the period of the highest genius of 
Athens. It is altogether possible, of course, that 
our correspondent has greatly exaggerated, as 
is the nature of the human mind when deeply 
stirred; but, even if he is correct, it does not 
mean that there may not be mixed up with the 
present Greek cruelty and treachery a share 
of the old determination and brilliancy and 
freedom which, under favorable circumstance, 
may produce another renaissance. Jealousy 
and distraction characterized the Greek cities 
at the time of the unsuccessful effort to 
make Greece a united whole. Herodotus quotes 
with pleasure Cyrus’ definition of the Greek mar- 
ket as “a place set apart for people to gather 
and cheat each other,” and tells us that the Del- 
phic oracle was bribed, and that one political 
faction wished to betray Athens after Marathon. 

It will be remembered that Alcibiades com- 
manded an Athenian fleet and the next day 
pointed out to the Spartans the weak places in 
his country’s defense, yet he has no such rep ita- 
tion as Benedict Arnold. The changeability of 


the Greeks has been pointed out frm the very 


beginning. Plato emphasizes it in the Republic, 
and: Juvenal five centuries later energetically 
attacks their want of steadiness and character. 
If the ancient Greeks had the faults of the modern 
there is at least a chagce to hope that the moderns 
may develop some of the virtues of the ancie‘tts. 


‘Is It Frivolous?” 


ISCUSSION of baseball in the editorials of 

a grown-up periodical seems rather ludi- 

crous to our wives. “Our wives,” by the way, 

in this case is not the editorial plural; otherwise 

it would be “our wife.” It refers to the wives of 
several persons concerned. 

Our wives, then, somewhat object to having 
baseball made a feature. There is only one 
remedy for this state of affairs. More girls must 
play the national game when they are young. 
They are coming to it. We have this summer 
seen several girls in their teens in one small 
school throw a baseball with a proficiency that 
fifty years ago could not have been equaled by 
thirty women in the United States. 


No Trespassing 


HE Democrat of Laconia, New Hamp- 
shire, ironically observes that the people of 
that State, in order to obtain advice in regard to 
managing public affairs in New Hampshire, will 
now have to subscribe to this WeEekty. One 
of the most peculiar traits of human nature is the 
haughtiness with which certain publications 
think they have an exclusive right to cerebrate on 
affairs in their neighborhood. Doubtless . the 
Laconia Democrat frequently expresses powerful 
and endlessly valuable opinions about affairs in 
New York, or even in China; but it seems to see 
something like a trespass, if not indeed an insult, 
in any interest taken in New Hampshire by a pub- 
lication not printed there. We did not make human 
nature, however, and are not responsible for it. 
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SECRETARY GARRISON WATCHING A REVIEW 


“ The contingency of war in the present state of civilization must 
be one that all reasonable thinking men must consider” 


Vital Need 
the Army 


By HON. LINDLEY M. GARRISON 
Secretary of War 


HE vital need of the Army of the United States is 

to have the people of the United States know 

more about it and care more about it. 
general way the average citizen feels that the country 
should have an army and that it should be efficient, but 
that seems to be the limit of his consideration of the 
subject. He has little or no acquaintance with the 
Army as it exists, with what it is accomplishing, or 
with what should be done to make it the highly 
_ efficient instrument which it is necessary that it should 
be. Most of the consideration which the average 
citizen gives to the Army is after a crisis—and then he 
looks backward, not forward. 

One has but to read the story of the War of 1812 as 
told by Admiral Mahan to have a picture of this situa- 
tion. The story of that war is a pitiful one for an Ameri- 
can to contemplate. It involved defeat after defeat 
upon land, and the final practical exclusion of all of our 
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vessels from the high seas. One drawn battle and one 
defensive success on land, and several brilliant victories 
in individual actions at sea, only served to emphasize 
the possibilities that this nation had, if only it had been 
prepared for the struggle. The warnings of the approach 
of the war were numerous and prolonged, but the country 
utterly failed to heed them or to make any proper 
provision therefor. In consequence, it suffered the loss 
of its capital, the burden of a great pension list, and the 
humiliation of silence upon the causes of the war in the 
treaty of peace. History repeated itself upon all other 
subsequent occasions where similar conditions existed. 

The Maine was blown up in Havana harbor in Febru- 
ary, 1898. For a long time before that there were dis- 
tinct warnings of impending trouble. The disorders in 


‘Cuba had forcibly brought the attention of the govern- 


ment and the country to the impending crisis. Two 
successive Presidents, of opposite political parties, had 
declared, in messages to Congress, that the situation 
was such that the United States could not continue to 
endure it. During all of this period there was not that 
active interest in the situation which a patriotic people 
should feel and exhibit; and effective preparation for 
efficiently raising, equipping, and maintaining an army 
was not provided. 

A curious but striking illustration of the effect of 
popular interest is shown with respect to the legislative 
treatment of the so-called Dick Bill in 1903. That 
bill, as first drafted, not only dealt with the militia, but 
provided for the organization of a volunteer reserve force. 
The members of the National Guard, taking a proper 
personal interest in that part of the bill which affected 
them, aroused interest therein. The citizens as a whole, 
taking little or no interest in the matter providing for a 
volunteer reserve force, ignored that portion of the bill. 
As a result, the bill, as passed, confined itself wholly 
to giving federal aid to making the militia more effective, 
and contained no provisions upon the absolutely neces- 
sary matter of raifing volunteer forces and having a 
reserve. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not criticizing Con- 
gress. If the people take no interest in any particular 
portion of government, you can scarcely expect Congress- 
men altruistically to devote their time and attention 
to that which does not appeal to their constituents. It 
will be recalled that in England a government was voted 
out of office in June of 1895 because of a shortage in the 
ammunition supply. The early failures in the South 
African war were charged to inexcusable neglect of 
proper preparation for war—proper preparation in time 
of peace—preparation for which Parliament itself was 
largely responsible. The people, however, finally be- 
came aroused, and, with their eyes opened, saw the 
long existing situation, and turned the government out 
to show their displeasure thereat. It hardly seems 
possible: that the American people, highly intelligent 
as they are, should need such severe lessons in order to 
vause them to take the slight necessary precautions to 
avoid such undesirable conditions. 

The need for an army arises from the fact that 
it takes two parties to keep the peace, and at best 
any nation can control only one party, namely, itself. 
It is surely not necessary to cite instances to show that 
many wars were brought on by an issue forced by one 
nation upon another, and that the latter would have kept 
the peace, if possible. The contingency of war in the 
present state of civilization must be one that all reason- 
able, thinking men must consider. All reasonable, just 
people desire peace, both with respect to individual 
differences and national differences. Private conflicts 
between private individuals over personal interests have 
largely ceased, and their settlement been left to tribunals. 
But it must be remembered that the effectiveness of 
this method of settlement is because back of each tribu- 
nal is the entire force of the state. It is impossible to 
believe that every defeated litigant gracefully and 
willingly yields, and that he would not resort to force 
if he felt that force would avail him anything. Whether 
or not this desirable method of settling international 
disputes can be accomplished, I do not now propose to 
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discuss; nor is it proper that I should do so in this con- 
nection. It is a fact that no such tribunal for those 
questions that are most likely to bring on war has been 
established. And, until it is, we can only be guided in 
the future by what has taken place in the past. The 
past contains so many: instances of unexpected wars, 
so many instances of the lamentable consequences of 
unpreparedness for war, that any nation of intelligent 
people is fully advised 
of all the dangers of 
inattention and inac- 
tion in this respect. 

Our country is for- 
tunate in that it has no 
powerful neighbor on 
this continent which 
requires the main- 
tenance of a large army 
in times of peace. The 
stretches of water that 
separate us from other 
great nations are, how- 
ever, no longer the pro- 
tection that they used 
to be. The oceans fur- 
nish fine highways for 
the transportation of 
troops and_ supplies, 
and improvements in 
shipping have made it 
easily possible to utilize 
these highways over 
long /distances! The 
distances, it is true, are 
still a protection; but 
it would be foolish to 
close our eyes to the 
fact that at various 
points of the public 
domain of the United 
States we are still vul- 
nerable to attack. 

The great benefit ac- 
cruing to us by reason 
of our distance from 
other nations is that it 
frees us from the neces- 
sity of maintaining an 
army upon a war foot- 
ing. We are free to 
count upon the time 
necessary to pass from 
a peace to a war footing. 
But this time is of little 
or no avail if previous preparation for such passage has 
not been provided. We also are all the more required 
to maintain our small army in peace time at nmiaximum 
efficiency, with the most perfect organization and sup- 
plied with officers of the most advanced training. Only 
by doing this can our present small army effectively act 
as a school of military instruction for the nation, and 
as a nucleus for the expansion that will be necessary in 
time of war. 

In the Spanish-American war—which was not, and 
was not contemplated to be, a war upon a large scale— 
we mobilized a force of something more than three hun- 
dred thousand men. In a smiliar war, that of Great 
Britain in South Africa, Great Britain sent about the 
same number of men six thousand miles. If, in these 
restricted conflicts, such numbers were considered 
necessary, it is quite easy to conceive the great numbers 
that would be required if war upon a larger scale were 
threatened or existing. In the Civil War, the United 
States government at the end thereof had more than a 
million men under arms. 

It seems inexcusable neglect and blindness to duty 
not to provide, in times of peace, the proper method for 
augmenting the small standing army as it would need to 
be augmented in time of war. All of the details necessa- 
rily involved in that procedure should be carefully pro- 


“I am not criticizing Congress. If the people take no interest 
in any particular portion of government, you can scarcely expect 
Congressmen altruistically to devote their time to wt” 


vided for in advance; and all regulations for the guidance 
and instruction of those upon whom the task would 
fall should be determined upon in order that the abso- 
lutely necessary things to be done might be done effi- 
ciently by those upon whom the duty would then fall. 
It is only thus that we can prudently take advantage of 
the freedom from the necessity of maintaining a large 
standing army—a thing that no one desires to-contem- 
plate. Militarism, with 

all of its great financial 

and other burdens, is 

the last thing that I 

advocate or that any 
one connected with the 
war establishment ad- 
vocates. Our army to- 
day is of such a size 
that no one has yet 
subjected himself to the 
ridicule of suggesting 
that .we are remotely 
tending toward militar- 
ism. It is surely no 
tendency toward it to 
. suggest that the small 
army that we have 
should be kept at the 
highest stage of effi- 
ciency for the necessary 
purpose of making it 
the basis for the expan- 
sion which will be in- 
evitable if war comes. 

This great nation will 

surely not convict itself 

of wilful blindness or 

conscious inattention 
‘and neglect, when it 
once understands the 
situation clearly. 

If the people of the 
country will but con- 
sider what the Army 
has done, and is doing, 
they will begin té 
realize what a great, 
efficient force this 
branch of the govern- 
ment is, and what it is 
capable of doing, pro- 
vided it receives proper 
support and sympathy 
from the people of the 
country. 

When the war-with Spain was over, it became neces- 
sary to prepare for carrying out the remainder of the 
declared purpose of Congress to turn the government and 
control of the island over to the people thereof. Dur- 
ing the interval it was necessary that the island should 
be governed in accordance with the principles that it 
was intended should prevail after the government thereof 
had been turned over to its own people. This duty was 
turned over to the Army—an organization that contained 
within itself executive capacity, business training, know- 
ledge of constitutional government, and the necessary 
self-control for the kindly control of others. The 
island prospered greatly during the time that it was 
governed by the Army. The physical conditions im- 
proved; the administration of its affairs proceeded with 
smoothness—so much so that there was a failure to ap- 
preciate what this smoothness was due to. When the 
military government was withdrawn, difficulties almost 
immediately began; and.at the end of four years it was 
necessary for this government again to intervene and to 
take over the conduct of the island again. In this 
second intervention, while a civil governor was appointed 
instead of one from the Army, there was placed an 
officer of the Army as an adviser with respect to each 
administrative department. And these officers, in 
comparative obscurity and with little recognition, largely 
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conducted the affairs and restored order and efficiency. 
Another officer of the Army revised and supplemented 
the laws of Cuba so that they might better insure the 
application of the ‘principles of the excellent constitu- 
tion with which the island had been provided after the 
war, but which its own people had not been able to 
operate efficiently. 

When this country took over the possession of the 
Philippines, the. Army was charged with the dual task 
not only of carrying on the civil government, as in Cuba, 
but of suppressing an insurrection at the same time; 
and the Army did each with equal efficiency. The 
insurrection was suppressed, civil justice was adminis- 
tered, commerce was regulated, and popular education 
was forwarded—all to an extent and with a success there- 
tofore unknown in colonial administration. We entered 
into possession of Manila in May, 1898, and it was not 
until’ July, 1901, that the military authorities turned 
the government of the islands over to civilians. 

The achievements of the Army with respect to the 
Panama Canal are of too recent occurrence and are too 
widely known to require more than mention. In 1902 
the President was authorized and directed to construct 
the Canal, and was assured of the necessary funds. 
The instrumentality provided was a Commission made 
up of seven members. As will be remembered, eminent 
civil engineers had been tried, one after another, as the 
head of this Commission, and, for one reason or another, 
they were not successful, and finally the whole matter 
was turned over to the Army; and its great and memor- 
able success in the management of all the difficult engi- 
neering, civil, and sanitary preblems there encountered 
is universally admitted. : 

In the line of sanitation and of medical activity and 
progress, the record of the Army is of the highest. 
Progress in this direction since the Spanish-American war 
has been truly remarkable. The recent example of the 
Gettysburg encampment should not be overlooked or its 
lessons minimized. -~More than sixty thousand old men 
were there cared for under the medical and sanitary 
officers of the Army, and were fed, housed, and taken 
care of by the Quartermaster’s Department, with a mini- 
mum of discomfort, ill health, and mortality. 

The management by the engineers of the Army of the 
great public works has always received the unqualified 
praise of those who have come in contact with them and 
who have knowledge of the facts. It would be an ex- 
tremely difficult task to persuade people of this country 
to consent to take this'-work away from the engineers of 
the Army and place it elsewhere. That magnificent 
body of men has not only devoted itself with great skill 
and application to all of the projects committed to its 
charge by Congress, but has always refrained from 
yielding to the temptation of enlarging its functions by 
recommending extravagant or unnecessary expenditures. 

In most of the emergencies that are not only unex- 
pected but unprovided for, the Army is the first branch 
of the Government called upon, and I am proud and 
glad to say that it has always responded in such a way 
as not only to render efficient assistance, but to gain 
the unanimous praise of those who know its work. In 
fire, earthquake, and flood the Federal Government has 
been called upon to extend a helping hand to the citi- 
zens overtaken by dire calamity and beyond the power 
of their immediate resources to handle. The Army, with 
a personnel of intelligence capable of grasping and dealing 
with such situations, has always been sent in, and hgs 
dealt efficiently therewith. 

With respect to many of its duties the Army is enabled 
to draw upon a common source for aid; but it has special 
activities in which it has to depend very largely upon 


itself for progress. The manufacture of arms and ammu- 
nition belongs principally in the domain of mechanical 
engineering, and with respect to this class of material 
private enterprise has not found it profitable to devote a 
great proportion of its energy. In mechanical engineer- 
ing for military purposes the literature and experience 
of the civilian is not sufficiently extensive, and the 
military man has therefore been required himself to 
absorb the general principles and to make his own 
application of them for the particular needs of his science. 
The United States Army has not been behind any other 
in its contributions along these lines. The great gun 
of the Civil War period; the most advanced weapon of 
its time, owed its success to the deep insight into mechan- 
ical principles possessed by its inventor, General Rodman. 
He cast his guns hollow, and cooled the molten metal 
from the interior, thus bringing into play the strains due 
to the contraction of the successive concentric layers 
and greatly increasing the strength of the material. 

The same officer introduced into the manufacture and 
employment of powder the most useful improvement 
that up to that time had been made in it. He recog- 
nized that a grain of powder did not flash into gas in- 
stantanously upon ignition, but burned in successive 
layers. He conceived the idea of pressing powder into 
large grains and perforating these with holes, the effect 
of which was that the consumption of the grain would be 
progressive, and that portion of it which was ignited in 
the interior perforation would burn on a constantly 
increasing surface, so that the gas would form at an 
increasing rate, to compensate for the growing space 
behind the projectile as it traveled down the bore. The 
effect of this was to keep up for a considerable interval 
such pressure as the gun would be able to stand, instead 
of having this pressure drop rapidly away, as was the 
case where fine-grain powder was used. The velocity 
of the projectile and the consequent power of the gun 
were greatly increased, whereas the strain upon the gun 
was not increased at all. 

To officers of our Army are also due the invention of 
the disappearing gun-carriage upon which our sea- 
coast guns are mounted, and which artillery officers 
consider the best type in use anywhere in the world. 
Likewise our officers are responsible for the wire-wrapped 
rifle, which offers the best combination of efficiency and 
economy that has thus far been effected in the produc- 
tion of heavy ordnance. 

It will readily occur to any citizen of average intelli- 
gence who will devote the necessary time, that the 
problem confronted by those who have charge of this 
great establishment is no easy one. Numerous things 
must be done in cooperation with Congress to make the 
present organization what it should be, to provide it 
with what it needs, and almost everything must be done 
to put us in a proper state of preparedness for the neces- 
sary expansion to a war footing. I feel assured that the 
members of Congress are acutely aware of the situation, 
and would energetically and actively carry out the wishes 
of their constituents in these respects. The people of 
the country should interest themselves in these matters, 
and should take such sympathetic and active part as 
to insure proper support. You can not expect your 
Congressmen to act if you are not interested. You 
should not neglect your duty, and I feel sure that they 
will not neglect theirs, and I hope I shall not neglect 
mine. If we set about doing it, we can accomplish it. 
It is no idle boast that the American people are intelli- 
gent, competent, and efficient, when once they set 
about any business. Is not this a business of national 
importance, and shotld not the people set about it? 
I think so, and I hope so. 


Next week we shall print the first of three articles in which will be given the plans of Secretary Lane regarding 
the control and disposition of the public domain. Mrs. Honore Willsie, the author of the articles, has been in close 
touch with the Secretary and his work for weeks, and the articles give not only an authoritative statement of . what 
Mr. Lane plans to do in such large matters as the Alaskan resources, the water power of the United States, the reclam- 
ation service, and the Indian Bureau, but also sketches intimately and vivaciously his relation to office-holders and 
his daily illustration of public service. The whole development of the country is closely connected with the policy of the 
Interior Department, and we believe that the reader who absorbs these three articles will come near to knowing how our 
immeasurably valuable natural resources are to be handled during the present administration. 
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“People would whisper my name to one another as I made my majestic way to my aisle seat” 


Confessions of a 
Reformed Dramatic Critic 


r NHE regular Dramatic Critic of our 
newspaper was going abroad for 
the summer. He was not in the 

habit of coming down to the office often, 

but had his headquarters somewhere in 

the theater district, where he edited a 

dramatic paper “‘on the side.” 

I had only seen him a few times. He 
was a good-looking Broadway type of 
young man, well dressed and super- 
sophisticated. Later he rounded out his 
career by becoming a wine agent and 
marrying a musical-comedy star. 

When the City Editor told me, one 
morning, that the “‘Chief”’ wished to see 
me, I did not associate the fact with the 
departure of our Critic, but began to 
wonder what reportorial “break’’ I had 
made, and if it was bad enough to get 
me “fired.” 

When I entered the Chief's office, he 
cocked his eye and went on writing, while 
I stood there trying to conceal my appre- 
hension. 

Presently he looked up and asked: 

“How would you like to do some dra- 
matic work?” 

I was astounded. I told him I would 
rather do dramatic work than eat—and I 
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wasn't over-eating in those days, either. 

“All right,” he replied, turning again 
to his work. “We'll give you a whack at 
it and see how you make out.” 

Let me state my qualifications for the 
post: 

I was an able-bodied American, male, 
white of color, and in a fair way to reach 
the desirable age of twenty-one years. I 
had attended a good boarding-school. 
At seventeen I had gone into a railroad 
of§ce and sorted way-bills for six months, 
after which I had been fired. Three 
succeeding employers had endured me for 
half a year each, and had parted with me 
showing no regret. As a reporter I had 
done better, though not brilliantly. I 
had held my place a year and a half, 
and been raised from $10 to $15 per 
week. 

But perhaps my strongest qualification 
was a certain inheritance which I pos- 
sessed. I do not wish to seem boastful 
about this, but it should be mentioned. 
It was not an inheritance of a financial 
character, but one of style. I don ®mean 
literary style, either. That has nothing 
to do with dramatic criticism. The style 


which I inherited was sartorial. My 


father had given me ‘his old dress-suit. 
Even as I stepped out of the Chief's office 
I thought of this, perceiving that a dress- 
suit may be a very valuable adjunct to 
a New York dramatic critic. But not 
until long after did I perceive the more 
illuminating fact that a New York dra- 
matic critic may be an adjunct to a dress- 
suit. 

That night I could not sleep for think- 
ing of the career before me. I pictured 
myself arriving, in full regalia, at first 
nights, accompanied by a certain very 
charming person. How proud she would 
be! Managers would greet me with hum- 
ble effusiveness as I entered their theaters. 
People would whisper my name to one 
another as I made my majestic way to. 
my aisle seat. The audience would 
watch me, covertly, during the perform- 
ance, wondering what stupendous critical 
thoughts were concealed by that. in- 
scrutable mask, my face! Celebrated 
actors and beautiful actresses would en- 
deavor to meet me, and, on succeeding, 
would hang upon my lightest words. For 
I should be a very scholarly critic. My 
photographs (which I would have taken 
in great numbers) would show me at a 
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“I tried to appear casual, but I was conscious of awed glances’ 


table with my books about me. My chin 
would be propped upon my palm, and my 
eyes would have a strange poetic look. I 
should be cold yet gentle, the Nemesis of 
bad actors and managers, the idol of good 
- ones. Actresses of the loftiest type would 
be allowed, occasionally, to give me teas— 
no, not teas, either, come to think of it, 
but suppers. I could wear my dress-suit 
to suppers. Some day, at the theater, 
my piercing eye would discover, in some 
actress playing a small part, the signs of a 
great talent, hidden from the ordinary 
observer. I should write a _ startling, 
analytical critique upon her art, which 
would come as a complete surprise to her 
and to the rest of the theatrical world. 
She would be made famous overnight. 
And how grateful she would be! Prob- 
ably she would fall in love with me, poor 
thing! But I should not marry her. I 
had other plans; and, besides, she should 
know suffering in order to become truly 
great. . . . My salary was still $15 per 
week. 


EVER, before or since, have I ex- 
perienced the feeling of ‘ impor- 
tance, the delusion of grandeur, which 
filled me as, for the first time, I went 
to review a play. Little did those 
innocent first-nighters, flocking into the 
theaters, realize that in a certain slender 
youth (wearing a dress-suit) they were 
looking upon a mighty agency for the 
uplift of art. Little did they suspect 
that the beginning of a renaissance had 
come! 

But I must own that beneath my feel- 
ing of elation was one of dread. True, 
the play was upon trial before me, but I 
was also upon trial before the Chief. 
Ardently I hoped that the piece might be 
bad, for it seemed to me that one might 
write more brilliantly about a bad play 
than a good one. 

But the play wasn’t bad. It wasn’t 
good, either, but fell somewhere between 
the two extremes. This was disconcert- 
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ing; the more so because I did not know 
the other critics, and could not, therefore, 
discuss the matter with them and find 
out what I thought. . 

That night I sat up in‘my hall bed- 
room until four, writing an ‘article which 
treated the new play ironically. I felt 
that I ridiculed it rather neatly, and went 
to bed satisfied. 

If my first review did not create that 
furore which it should have, it was, at all 
events, pronounced “pretty good” by 
the Chief (who had not seen the play), and 
the dramatic department of the paper was 
placed definitely in my charge. 

Now, obviously, it was time for me to 
meet the managers, the prominent actors, 
and my fellow critics. My first acquaint- 
ance in this field was the critic of a large 
morning paper. Though he had been a 
critic for some time, and ought, therefore, 
to have known better, he took himself 
very seriously. And because I took him 
seriously, too, he was pleased with me, 
and offered, generally, to ““show me the 
ropes.” 

Together, we set out to call along 
Broadway. I remember that we carried 
canes and discussed drama. After visit- 
ing several secondary managers we went 
to the office of the most celebrated theat- 
rical man of that day. My critic friend 
informed me that we should not see this 
Napoleon himself, for it was his habit to 
maintain a mysterious seclusion. News- 
paper men were referred to one of his 
leading representatives. 

I shall never forget that representative. 
We were kept waiting in his outer office 
for some time—a fact which jarred my 
new-found sense of importance. When at 
length we were admitted, I expected some 
apology for the delay. Indeed, I looked 
for almost anything but that which hap- 
pened. The man was seated at a desk in 
his private office. His back was toward 
us. As we entered, he whirled around 
in his chair, glared at my companion, 
and without giving him time to intro- 
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duce me burst into a torrent of profane 
abuse. 

““Look-at-here!” he howled. “You 
blankety-blank-blank! Did you write 
that article in this morning’s paper?”’ 

That aught would follow save a rough- 
and-tumble fight around the office never 
even crossed my mind. If my companion 
critic needed help in holding up the ban- 
ner of the independent press, I meant to 
give it. What, then, was my amazement 
when he merely flushed and dropped into 
a chair. 

» “Aw, say, now!” he said mildly. “You 
know you don’t mean that! What was 
wrong with the story, anyhow?” 

The other was not to be pacified so 
easily. He set forth his grievance, punc- 
tuating his remarks with expletives. It 
seems that the article in question stated 
that a very popular woman star—the pet 
of this management—was going to Paris, 
and would there witness Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s performance in a certain play. 
The truth of the statement was not, as I 
remember, questioned; but, because the 
play was the one in which the American 
star would open her next season in New 
York, it was feared that people might 
infer, from what my fellow critic had 
printed, that she would benefit by seeing 
Mme. Bernhardt, and that she was there- 
fore the lesser artiste of the two. The 
fact that such an inference would be cor- 
rect made no difference. It was bad 
“publicity.” 

Somehow—I don’t remember how—we 
retired, in disorder, from that office. Be- 
fore leaving I may have been introduced. 
I am not sure about it Having gotten 
away from the managerial representative, 
I got away from the critic as soon as I 
could. I was embarrassed for myself, but 
most of all for him. Thenceforward we 
saw but little of each other. For a few 
months, we bowed when we met. Then 
we nodded. Then we stopped altogether, 
and pretended that we didn’t know each 
other. 
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Frequently, in the course of the next 
two years, I had occasion to visit the 
office of the great manager's representa- 
tive. Our relations were always formal 
and civil. Sometimes, it is true, he inter- 
rupted a conversation with me to curse 
his girl stenographer. She took it 
stoically, as if she, too, had been a critic. 


Though he did not call himself so, this 
man was really a press agent—the “head 
devil” of a large corps employed by 
the manager. As you probably know, all 
theatrical managers have press agents, 
whose duty it is to get as much as possible 
in print regarding their employers and 
their employers’ plays/and actors. “Press 
stuff” comes to the Dramatic Editor of a 
newspaper in such vast volumes that it is 
possible to print only a small selection 
from the mass; and as the best press 
agent is, obviously, the one who makes 
the greatest showing in the pages, these 
gentry are forever scheming. Some con- 
coct “fakes” which they surround with 
the trappings of the truth; others give 
“‘dog stories”’ with the frank admission 
that they are “fakes,” but hoping, never- 
theless, that they may be printed for their 
fantastic absurdity. 
matic Editor will expose a “fake story” 
by way of “guying”’ the press agent, and 
at the same time showing his own shrewd- 
I used to like to do this, now and 


ness. 
again. It was like saying: “You can’t 
fool me!” 


In the “press stuff’’ which came to me 
from the man I have mentioned I fre- 
quently found glaring errors: mistakes in 
grammar or in the spelling of names of 
important plays and actors. Instead of 
correcting them when I “caught” them, 
I enjoyed printing the’ items, mistakes 
and all, with sarcastic comments of my 
own. | 

Not until long after did I learn, to my 
chagrin, that the errors had been made 
deliberately. The shrewd press agent 
saw through my sophomoric tendency to 
point them out, and, as all he wanted was 
publicity, he “planted”’ them for me to 
find, like raisins in a cake. 

I know a dramatist who makes a spe- 
cialty of salting critics’ tails. He keeps 
a country place on Long Island, and in- 
vites his victims down for week-end par- 
ties. When the relatives of that dram- 
atist go to visit him, they take the train. 
Not so the critic. The motor is sent in 
for him, and he arrives grandly, upon 
rubber tires, as befits his rank and 
station. 

Awaiting him he finds a carefully 
selected house-party—how carefully se- 
lected he never dreams. Each member 
is in the plot and knows his “lines.” 
That critic’s visit is like some royal visit 
to the house of a favored subject. The 
other guests are a few attractive actresses, 
an interesting actor or two, a few more 
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attractive actresses, another dramatist, 
who runs in from his neighboring estate, 
and a few more very attractive actresses. 
What chance has that critic? What 
hope is there for him, with a dramatist at 
either elbow to fill his glass, and a group 
of starry-eyed beauties bunched about 
him like a lot of children at the zoo and 
begging him to make a noise like a lion. 
Such little modesty as he may have had 
with him when he arrived is snatched 
away. Far into the night he drinks and 
lectures on the wonders of himself. And 
when at last he goes to bed he is less drunk 
with his liquor than with the debauch 
involved in conducting the “seeihg me” 
tour. 

It is to be hoped that the critic sleeps 
late on Sunday morning, thus provid- 
ing the others with an opportunity to 
spend an hour or two in talking of them- 
selves —an occupation which, as he has 
often pointed out in print, they dearly 
love. 

When he appears the orgy recommences. 
In relays they take him through the day. 
The house and grounds are littered with 
personal pronouns which he has thrown 
away as a millionaire throws money. The 
air is full of them. But when bedtime 
comes the host and his co-conspirators 
retire fatigued but victorious. At the 
cost of a little champagne, gasolene, and 
subterfuge, they have purchased a large 
newspaper. 

That is the true story of what happened 
to a certain critic whom I know. With 


only slight variations, it has happened to 
others. Yet I venture the prophecy that, 
as I have told it, he will not know him- 
self, but will wonder which of the other 
critics was the victim. And how much 
simpler, even, is the “fixing”’ of the critic 
in a smaller city! 

Fancy, if you will, a famous star on 
tour in his private car. He arrives at a 
city of, say, two or three hundred thou- 
sand population. He is a national figure. 
His presence in the city is a matter of 
news. Imagine, then, his importance in 
the eyes of the local critic, a young news- 
paper man, living on ten or twenty dol- 
lars a week, and lacking even the sophis- 
tication of his brother of the metropolitan 
daily. The‘actor has a glittering*car to 
live in.. The critic rooms in a shabby 
boarding-house and eats in quick-lunch 
rooms. 

He asks the press agent for an inter- 
view with the star. Very likely that as- 
tute person hands him a “canned”’ inter- 
view from a mimeographed sheaf. But 
if he thinks it worth while to “fix” the 
critic for life, he tells the star to have him 
in for dinner on the car. 

What an occasion for the critic, in whose 
life even a good dinner is an event! He 
dons his Sunday suit, clips his cuffs with 
more than usual cate, and appears upon 
the car at the appointed hour. The 
great actor greets him with what he after- 
ward describes in print as “a delightfully 
simple manner.” He is not, we learn, 


To be continued 


“the stiff, formal person he had been made 
out to be.” He reels off stories in “his 
inimitable way.” A steward appears and 
bids them to “a feast of delicate viands 
cooked to perfection by a _ high-priced 
chef.” Then, full of champagne, coffee, 
liqueurs, and the smoke of fifty-cent 
cigars, the critic rises to take leave. But 
before going he musters courage to ask for 
a signed photograph. 

“Certainly, my dear Mr.—ah—” 
The great actor seems positively flattered 
by the request. 

He takes a photograph from a pile 
placed conveniently near the desk, seats 
himself, and, with pen poised, inquires 
suavely: 

“Let me see. How do you spell your 
name, Mr.—ah 

“S-m-i-t-h,”” says the critic. 
J. Smith.” 

“Ah, yes; to be sure! Quite so.” 

The star writes and hands the picture 
to the critic, who bleats his pathetic 
thanks, and leaves in a dazed condition. 
Alone in his room in the boarding-house, 
he looks at the inscription: 


“Henry 


To my good friend, Henry J. Smith, 
with warm regards. 
Very cordially, 
J. Montmorency Fitzgibbon. 


The critic is deeply touched. He has 
the picture framed, of course, and hangs 
it on his bedroom wall along with photo- 
graphs of all the other theatrical “friends 
of his.” 

In speaking to his landlady and the 
girl he takes to first nights, he refers 
to the actor familiarly as ““Monty” Fitz- 
gibbon. His interview and his review of 
the first performance are done in Iris very 
best manner. Consider these excerpts 
from. the latter, which is headed “A BIG 
NIGHT”: 

“Seldom indeed has there been wit- 
nesséd in our city .. . auspicious oc- 
casion . . . histrionic artist of no mean 
ability . . . rose to heights of great emo- 
tional power . . . magnificent rendition of 
a difficult role . .. artist in all that the 
term implies. ... A narrative so gener- 


ally known needs no description of its 
plot at this time.” 
of the plot.) 

As to the “supporting company,” one 
had “authority,” another “repose,” an- 
“ distinction,” 


(Then a description 


other another “played 


with understanding,” several others were 
“satisfactory,” and the remaining few 
were “adequate.” . .. .A criticism well 
up to the high literary standards set by 
New York papers! 
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The 


Gaynor Charter 


William J. Gaynor is inviting the voters of the second city in the world to make him Mayor again, after four years’ trial. The 


circumstances under which he was elected before were peculiar. 
Tammany ticket, with a Tammany Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 


There were three tickets in the field. Mr. Gaynor ran on the 
Of the other two tickets, one was headed by Mr. 


Otto Bannard and the other by Mr. William Randolph Hearst, and they fused on the nominees. for the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment. The consequence was that they elected their Board, but Mr. Gaynor was elected Mayor. He has therefore been working 
in conjunction with a Fusion Board of Estimate. He is a brilliant man who frequently shows startling lack of scruples. Tied up 
with the Fusion Board of Estimate, his ability has been used and his political trickery thwarted. If he is put into office again, 
it will be on a Tammany ticket, with a Tammany Board of Estimate. This article shows the sort of thing we may expect of him if he 
and Tammany divide the full power among themselves. Nobody is cleverer than he. He is independent of Tammany in little things. 
It is only in big things that he is satisfactory to the organization—in matters like the Charter and the prosecution of big police offenders. 


“¥ T is no idle Hibernianism,” says 
| Chesterton, in the Victorian Age, 
“to say that toward the end of the 
eighteenth century the most important 


. event in English history happened in 


France. It would seem still more perverse, 
yet it would be still more precise, to say 
that the most important event in English 


history was the event that never happened. 


at all—the English Revolution on the 
lines of the French Revolution.”” And 
with similar accuracy it may be said that 
the most significant act of the present 
Mayor of New York was one that never 
achieved its end or had a practical result 
—the attempt made in the middle of his 
term to bring about a radical change in 
the distribution of political power in the 
city by a bill that, for sufficient reasons, 


came to be called “the Gaynor Charter.”’ 
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This document was the most significant 
act of the Mayor, because it contains the 
indisputable record of the Mayor’s am- 
bitions for himself, and of his relations 
with the Tammany organization, both 
of which have been obscured in his official 
conduct by clever allusions and epistles in 
which the wisdom of the serpent is set 
forth in the language of the Sunday- 
school. 

In 1909 there was sent to the legislature, 
by .a commission appointed to draft a 
charter for New York, a brace of bills 
known as “the Charter” and “the Ad- 
ministrative Code,”’ together constituting 
the so-called “Ivins Charter.” It was 
universally recognized that this was an 
incalculable improvement upon the ex- 
isting Charter in point of form. Its lan- 
guage was simple and scientific, while 


the existing act has been described by 
Mr. Gaynor, a thoroughly competent 
critic, as “‘the illiterate Charter.”” But 
it was unsatisfactory to the politicians. 
They were shocked by the suggestion of an 
unpaid board of aldermen, and frightened 
by the separation of the document into 
two parts. They suspected this divorce 
of substantive law (“The Charter’’) from 
procedure (“Administrative Code’’), be- 
cause they were unable to figure out 
its partizan effect; and the Republicans 
were not then prepared to give the lo- 
cal authorities the augmented power of 
amending administrative details contem- 
plated by the “Code.” Consequently, 
the only action taken by the legislature 
was to refer it to a committee of which 
Mr. Hammond, then chairman of the 
Assembly Cities Committee, was the head, 
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to draw a bill for the next session, embody- 
ing the literary excellences of the Ivins 
Charter, but without its startling changes, 
and restored to the familiar form of a 
single instrument. 

In 1910 such a bill was introduced by 
Mr. Hammond, and known as the “ Ham- 
mond Charter.” It was generally but 
not enthusiastically approved. The City 
Club urged its passage; the Democrats 
thought it would be wise to accept from 
a Republican legislature so generous an- 
instalment of home-rule; the Republi- 
cans were ready to adopt it. ‘Woward the 
close of the session, however, and when 
the bill was on the point of becoming law, 
Mayor Gaynor wrote a letter begging that 
action be deferred till he could examine it. 
In compliance with this request, the bill was 
dropped, and in the autumn a Democratic 
Governor and legislature were elected. 

During the first months of 1911, pend- 
ing the long contest over a United States 
Senator, the Hammond Charter was re- 
vised to meet the requirements of the 
Democratic majority—as expressed by its 
leaders in Senate and Assembly: but the 
changes were not radical. While this 
revision was in progress, efforts were 
made to obtain the views of the Mayor. 
It was known that he had referred the 
Hammond draft of 1910 to the Corpora- 
tion Counsel for criticism, and that a 
report had been made by that officer or 
a committee of his assistants. Counsél 
for the Hammond Committee implored 
the Mayor to let this report be seen; -and 
it was at last delivered three days before 
the Hammond Committee was required 
to report its bill. And yet no word from 
the Mayor. 

On March 31, however, this reticence 
was explained by the introduction of a 
bill “‘constituting the Charter of the City 
of New York,” which had been drawn 
in the Corporation Counsel’s office under 
the inspiration of the Mayor himself, al- 
though he denied having written any of 
it. This was the original “Gaynor 
Charter.” In arrangement it was similar 
to the Hammond Bill of 1910. It was 
subjected to fierce criticism as toboth 
matter and style. Nevertheless, it was 
about to be pressed for passage,—for it 
enormously increased the pqwers of boards 
and officers in control of the “organiza- 
tion,’”—when Governor Dix announced 
that, unless a reasonable opportunity 
were given for examination of the bill, 
he would veto it—an act of justice and 
courage for which he has never received 
the commendation it deserved. 

In consequence of this threat (it will 
be noted that the Mayor asked no delay 
this time), hearings were held in New 
York City; and it became apparent that 
the bill would have to be completely re- 
drawn. Mr. Ray Smith of Syracuse, 
and a corps of aides in command of Assem- 
blyman Foley (representing Mr. Mur- 
phy’s home district), were employed on 
this work. Two drafts were prepared, 
one in July and the other in September, 
and in its final form the bill (“‘Cullen- 
Foley Bill’’) presented a model of admi- 
rable Engli In substance it remained 
an “organization Charter”; that is to 
say, it was designed to transfer vast and 
important powers from the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, chiefly 
composed of members elected on an anti- 
Tammany ticket, and from anti-Tam- 
many officers, such as the Comptroller, 
to the Mayor, the Sinking Fund Com- 
mission, the Corporation Counsel, etc., 
largely in control of the Mayor and the 
local Democratic orgafizations in Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn. 


It would be tedious to set forth the 
details of the Mayor’s Bill; but, “lest 
we forget,” it is indispensable to mention 
a few of the most serious and those that 
shed light on what the Mayor sought to 
gain for himself. And it must be remem- 
bered that the last form in which the 
bill was submitted to the legislature, 
where it was passed in the Assembly but 
defeated in the Senate, was prepared 
under the direct and constant supervi- 
sion of members of the Corporation Coun- 
sel’s staff and in daily conference with 
the Mayor himself. 

1. According to the calculations of 
the Allied Real Estate Interests, the 
mandatory increases of salaries would 
have been $3,579,000 a year; the salary 
roll of new places would have been $394,- 
000; and there would have been possible 
a further addition of $816,500 to the 
city pay-roll. Altogether, $4,789,500 in 
salaries. 

2. The Comptroller would have lost 
a large part of the fiscal functions he was 
elected to perform, and which had been 
given to him as the result of long and 
costly experience, and they would have 
passed to the Corporation Counsel, an 
appointee of the Mayor. 

8. The Borough Presidents would 
have been shorn of some of their most 
important functions; e. g., the Building 
Bureaus would have been consolidated 
into a department and placed in control of 
the Mavor. 

4. Much of the power of the Board of 
Estimate over contracts, especially sub- 
way contracts, wduld have been taken 
from that Board and vested in the 
Mayor. 

5. New and vast powers over public 
improvements would have been lodged 
in an office.to be known as City Engineer, 
to be appointed by the Mayor. 

6. The power now and for many years 
given to the Governor to remove the 
Mayor or a Borough President would 
have been destroyed (as it was in 
the Tweed Charter. 

7. The Commissioner of Accounts 
would have been stripped of the power to 
investigate, except on the order of the 
Mayor. 

8. Every matter requiring the con- 
sent of the Board of Estimate under the 
Rapid Transit Act would have required 
the separate consent of the Mayor, who 
would thus have obtained absolute con- 
trol of rapid transit matters. 

9. In addition to the right the judges 
have to designate a newspaper in which 
summonses, citations, notices of sale, and 
all other legal notices should be published, 
the Mayor, who is not a judicial officer 
at all, would have been authorized to 
designate a law journal for such publi- 
cation in the entire city, including five 
counties. 

10. The Mayor would also have been 
able to specify a newspaper in which all 
notices of sale by auction anywhere in 
the city must be published. 

11. The hospitals of the city would 
have passed into the control of a new 
Commissioner, to be appointed by the 
Mayor. 

12. The educational system of the 
city would have been committed to the 
charge of a small body of paid commis- 
sioners, to be appointed by the Mayor. 

13. The Department of Docks would 
have been split in two and a new Com- 
missioner of Ferries been appointed by 
the Mayor. 

14. Many of the powers over the 
finances of the city now controlled in the 
Board of Estimate would have been exer- 


cised by the Sinking Fund Commission, a 
majority of which were Tammany men. 

15. The provisions of the present 
Charter regarding contracts—the result 
of generations of experience—would have 
been enfeebled in the interests. of con- 
tractors. 

16. Many enactments regarding the 
discipline of the police would have been 
wiped out or hamstrung. 

It will be seen that the most conspicu- 
ous effect of this bill would have been to 
enhance immensely the power, patronage, 
and importance of the Mayor; in respect 
to subway matters he would have been 
omnipotent. 

In a less palpable but more insidi- 
ous fashion, the influence over the 
city’s finances and contracts, always 
exercised by the ‘‘organization,’’ would 
have grown incalculably; and the mul- 
tiplied salaries would inevitably have 
flowed chiefly into the pockets of its 
members. 

Recalling these particulars, it will be 
understood why this bill was called the 
**Murphy-Gaynor Charter.” 

The elections in 1911 turned almost 
exclusively upon the Gaynor Charter; 
and the judgment of the people of the 
State was conclusive against it. The 
Assembly, the only legislative body 
elected that year, was heavily Republi- 
can. Yet in 1912 this amazing assault 
upon good government seemed to be com- 
pletely forgotten. 

Surely nothing can compare with the 
successive drafts of the Gaynor Charter 
as a test of the fitness of its ghief designer 
to be continued in the chief city office. 
It may be contended that the Mayor 
dictated only the provisions that would 
have magnified the Mayor's office, and 
that concentration of power and _ re- 
sponsibility in him is a defensible policy. 
It is a defensible policy, but not midway 
in the term for which the Mayor was 
elected; and discussion of that question 
must not turn us aside from the consider- 
ation of the Mayor’s assent to the purely 
“organization” features of the charter. 
He was willing that Tammany should have 
its pound of flesh, if it would give him the 
subways and a few other fat things. 

And what shall be thought of the pro- 
posal that the Mayor should choose a 
law journal for the whole city (§ 1128)? 
The burden upon litigants for publishing 
legal notices is already severe. This plan 
would have doubled the burden. And for 
what? The principal purpose of publish- 
ing a summons or citation is to reach the 
eyes of persons not residing in the State. 
Could anything be conceivéd less likely 
to fulfil that purpose than a local pro- 
fessional paper? In 1911 it was’ sug- 
gested, in a pamphlet sent to the members 
of the legislature, that there was a law 
journal edited by a close friend and ap- 
pointee of the Mayor which might benefit 
by this provision. 

A 4d, again, what of the section (§ 1129) 
giving the Mayor authority to select a 
newspaper for the advertising of all 
auction sales? Nobody could have sold 
his household furniture or unlisted securi- 
ties without tribute to this paper. No- 
body could have chosen the most suitable 
or least expensive medium, or a local 
sheet: everybody mast have advertised 


in the publication of the Mayor's 
friend. 
With the documents before them, 


should not the voters ask themselves, 
not what the Mayor has done surrounded 
by a Board of Estimate representing an 
anti-Tammany Fusion, but what he 


would do with a Tammany Board? 
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Banker-Management 


a. ae Why It Has Failed: A Lesson from the New Haven 
By LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 


MR. BRANDEIS STANDS OUT AS THE ONE MAN IN THE UNITED STATES WHO PREDICTED TROUBLE FOR THE NEW HAVEN RAILROAD WHEN 
EVERY ONE ELSE THOUGHT IT HAD SMOOTH SAILING. IN THIS ARTICLE HE ‘GIVES THE LESSONS TO BE DRAWN FROM RECENT EVENTS 


r NHERE is not one moral, but many, to be 
drawn from the Decline of the New Haven 
and the Fall of Mellen. That history offers 

% texts for many sermons, It illustrates the Evils 
of Monopoly, the Curse of Bigness, the Futility of 

Lying, and the Pitfalls of Law-Breaking. But per- 

haps the most impressive lesson that it should teach 

to investors is the failure of banker-management. 


Banker Control 


NOR years J. P. Morgan & Co. have been the fis- 
cal agents of the New Haven. For years Mr. 
Morgan was the director of the Company. He 
gave to that property probably closer personal atten- 
tion than to any other of his many interests. Stock- 
holders’ meetings are rarely interesting or important; 
and few indeed must have been the occasions when 
Mr. Morgan attended any stockholders’ meeting of 
other companies in which he was a director. But 
it was his habit to be present at meetings of the 
New Haven. In 1907, when the policy of monopo- 
listic expansion was first challenged, and again at 
the meeting in 1909 (after Massachusetts had un- 
wisely. accorded its sanction to the Boston & Maine 
merger), Mr. Morgan himself moved the large in- 
creases of stock which were unanimously voted. Of 
course, he attended the important directors’ meetings. 
His will was law. President Mellen indicated this in 
his statement before Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner Prouty, while discussing the New York, West- 
chester & Boston—the railroad without a terminal 
in New York, which cost the New Haven $1,500,000 
a mile to acquire, and was then costing it, in operat- 
ing deficits and interest charges, $100,000 a month 
to run: 

“Tam in avery embarrassing position, Mr. Com- 
missioner, regarding the New York, Westchester & 
Boston. I have never been enthusiastic or at 4ll 
optimistic of its being a good investment for our 
company in the present, or m the immediate future; 
but people in whom I had greater confidence than 
I have in myself thought it was wise and de- 
sirable; I yielded my judgment; indeed, I don’t know 
that it- would have made much difference whether 
I yielded or not.” 


The Bankers’ Responsibility 
BRANKERS are credited with being a conserva- 


tive force in the community. The tradition 
lingers that they are preéminently “safe and 
sane.” And yet, the most grievous fault of -this 
banker-managed railroad has been its financial 
recklessness—a fault that has already brought heavy 
losses to many thousands of small _ investors 
throughout New England for whom bankers are 
supposed to be natural guardians. In a com- 
munity where its railroad stocks have for gen- 
erations been deemed absolutely safe  invest- 
ments, the reduction of the New Haven dividend 
and the passing of the Boston & Maine dividend 
after an unbroken dividend record gf seventy-two 
years comes as a disaster. ’ 

“No student of the railroad problem,” said 

. Commissioner Prouty, “can doubt that a most 
prolific source of financial disaster and complication 
to railroads in. the past has been the desire and 
ability of railroad managers to engage in enterprises 
outside the legitimate operation of their railroads, 
especially by the acquisition of other railroads and 
their securities.” 

No railroad company has equaled the New 
Haven in the quantity and extravagance of its 
outside enterprises. But it must be remembered 
that neither the president of the New Haven nor 


LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 


any other railroad manager could engage in such “The failure of the banker-management of the New Haven was 
transactions without the sanction of the Board of not accidental. It was not exceptional. It was the natural 
Directors. It is the directors, not Mr. Mellen, »_ result of confusing the functions of banker arf business man” 


who should bear the responsibility for the transactions 
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of the New Haven that Commissioner 
Prouty describes. 

Close scrutiny of these transactions 
discloses no justification. On the con- 
trary, scrutiny serves only to make more 
clear the gravity of the errors com- 
mitted. Not merely were recklessly ex- 
travagant acquisitions made in mad 
pursuit of monopoly, but the financial 
judgment, the financiering itself, was 
. conspicuously bad. To pay for property 
several times what it is worth, to engage 
in grossly unwise enterprises, are errors 
of which no conservative directors should 
be found guilty; for perhaps the most 
important function of directors is to test 
the conclusions and curb by calm counsel 
the excessive zeal of too ambitious man- 
agers. But while we have no right to 
expect from bankers exceptionally good 
judgment in ordinary business matters, 
we do have a right to expect from: them 
prudence, reasonably good financiering, 
and insistence upon straightforward ac- 
counting. And it is just the lack of these 
qualities in the New Haven management 
to which the severe criticism of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is par- 
ticularly directed. 

Commissioner, Prouty calls attention 
to the vast increase of capitalization. 
During the nine years beginning July 1, 
1903, the capital of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company 
itself increased from $93,000,000 to about 
$417,000,000 (excluding premiums). That 
fact alone should not condemn the man- 
agement of reckless financiering; but the 
fact that so little of the new capital 
was represented by stock might well raise 
a question as to its conservativeness. For 
the indebtedness (including guaranties) 
was increased over twenty times (from 
about $14,000,000 to $300,000,000), while 
the stock outstanding in the hands of the 
public was not doubled ($80,000,000 to 
$158,000,000). Still, in these days of 
large things, even such growth of corpo- 
rate liabilities might be consistent with 
“safe and sane management.” 

But what can be said in defense of the 
financial judgment of the banker-manage- 
ment under which these two railroads find 
themselves confronted, in the fateful year 
1913, with a most disquieting floating in- 
debtedness? On March 31 the New 
Haven had outstanding $43,000,000 in 
short-time notes; the Boston & Maine 
had then outstanding $24,500,000, which 
have been increased since to $29,000,000; 
and additional notes have been issued by 
at least one of its subsidiary lines. Mainly 
to meet its share of these loans, the New 
Haven, which before its great expansion 
could sell 3% per cent bonds convertible 
into stock at $150 a share, is obliged now 
to issue $67,500,000 of its 6 per cent 20- 
year bonds convertible into stock at par. 
True, money is “tight” now. But is it 
not very bad financiering to be so unpre- 
pared for the “tight” money market 
which had been long expected? Indeed, 
the New Haven’s management, particu- 
larly, ought to have avoided such an error; 
for it committed a similar one in the 
“tight” money market of 1907-1908, 
when it had to sell $39,000,000 of its 6 
per cent 40-year bonds at par. 

These huge short-time borrowings of 
the System are not due to unexpected 
emergencies or to present monetary con- 
ditions. They are of gradual growth. 
On June 30, 1910, the two companies owed 
in short-term notes only $10,180,364; by 
June 30, 1911, the amount had grown to 
$30,759,959; by June 30, 1912, to $45,- 
395,000. And now it is over $70,000,000. 


Of course the rate of interest on the loans ° 


has also increased very largely. And these 
loans were incurred unnecessarily. They 
represent, in the main, not improvements 
on the New Haven or the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, but money borrowed either to 
pay for stocks in other companies which 
these companies could not afford to buy, or 
to pay dividends that had not been earned. 
In five years out of the last six the New 
Haven Railroad has, on its own showing, 
paid dividends in excess of the year's 
earnings; and the annual deficits dis- 
closed would have been much larger if 
proper charges for depreciation of equip- 
ment and steamships had been made. | In 
each of the last three years, during which 
the New Haven has had absolute control 
of the Boston & Maine, the latter paid out 
in dividends so much in excess of earnjngs 
that before April, 1913, the surplus agcu- 
mulated in earlier years had been con- 
verted into a deficit. 
Surely these facts show, at least, an 
extraordinary lack of financial prudence. 


Why Banker-Management Failed 


OW, how can the failure of the 


banker-management of the New 
Haven be explained? 

No one has questioned either the ability 
or the integrity of the bankers. Com- 
missioner Prouty attributed the mistakes 
made to the Company's pursuit of a 
transportation monopoly. 

“The reason,” says he, “‘is as apparent 
as the fact itself. The present manage- 
ment of that Company started out with 
the purpose of controlling the transporta- 
tion facilities of New England. In the 
accomplishment of that purpose it bought 
what must be had and paid what must be 
paid. To this purpose and its attempted 
execution can be traced every one of these 
financial misfortunes. and derelictions.” 

But it still remains to find the cause of 
the bad judgment exercised by the emi- 
nent banker-management in entering upon 
and in carrying out the policy of mo- 
nopoly. For there were as grave errors 
in the execution of the policy of monop- 
oly as in its adoption. Indeed, it was 
the aggregation of important errors of 
detail which compelled the reduction or 
passing of dividends and which ultimately 
impaired the Company’s credit. 

The failure of the banker-management of 
the New Havencan not be explained as the 
shortcomings of individuals. The failure 
wasnotaccidental. It was not exceptional. 
It was the natural ‘result of confusing 
the functions of banker and business man. 

* Undivided Loyalty 

HE banker should be detached from 

the business for which he performs 
the banking service. This detachment 
is desirable, in the first place, in order to 
avoid conflict of interest. The relation 
of banker-directors to corporations which 
they finance has been a subject of just 
criticism. Their conflicting interests 
necessarily prevent single-minded devo- 
tion to the corporation. When a banker- 
director of a railroad decides as railroad 
man that it shall issue securities, and then 
sells them to himself as banker, fixing the 
price at which they are to be taken, there 
is necessarily grave danger that the in- 
terests of the railroad may suffer—suffer 
both through issuing of securities which 
ought not to be issued, and from selling 
them at a price less favorable to the Com- 
pany than should have been obtained. 
For it is ordinarily impossible for a 
banker-director to judge impartially be- 
tween the corporation and himself. Even 
if he succeeded in being impartial, the 
relation would not conduce to the best 


interests of the Company. The best bar- 
gains are made when buyer and seller are 
represented by different persons. 


Detachment an Essential 


UT the objection to banker-manage- 

ment does not rest wholly, or perhaps 
mainly, upon the importance of avoiding 
divided loyalty. A complete detachment 
of the banker from the corporation is 
necessary’in order to secure for the rail- 
road the benefit of the clearest financial 
judgment; for the banker's judgment will 
be necessarily clouded by participation in 
the management or by ultimate respon- 
sibility for theupolicy actually pursued. 
It is outside Aoancial advice which the 
railroad needs. 

Long ago it was recognized: that “a 
man who is his own lawyer has a fool for 
a client.” ‘he essential reason for 
this is that soundness of judgment is 
easily obscured by self-interest. Similarly, 
it is not the proper function of the 
banker to construct, purchase, or op- 
erate railroads, or to engage in industrial 
enterprises. The proper function of the 
banker is to give to or to withhold credit 
from other concerns; to purchase or to 
refuse to purchase securities from other 
concerns; and to sell securities to other 
customers. The proper exercise of this 
function demands that the banker should 
be wholly detached from the concern 
whose credit or securities are under con- 
sideration. His decision to grant or to 
withhold credit, to purchase or not to 
purchase securities, involves passing judg- 
ment on the efficiency of the manage- 
ment or the soundness of the enterprise; 
and he ought not to occupy a position 
where in so doing he is passing judgment 
on himself. Of course detachment does 
not imply lack of knowledge. The banker 
should act only with full knowledge, just 
as a lawyer should act: only with full 
knowledge. The banker who undertakes 
to make loans to or purchase securities 
from a railroad for salé to his other cus- 
tomers ought to have as full knowledge 
of its affairs as does its legal adviser. But 
the banker should not ‘be, in any sense, 
his own client. He should not, in the 
capacity of banker, pass’ judgment upon 
the wisdom of his own plans or acts as 
railroad man. 

Such a detached attitude on the part 
of the banker is demanded also in the 
interest of his other customers—the pur- 
chasers of corporate securities. The in- 
vestment banker stands toward a large 
part of his customers in a position of 
trust, which should be fully recognized. 
The small investors, particularly the 
women who are holding an ever-increasing 
proportion of our corporate securities, 
commonly buy on the recommendation 
of their bankers. The small investors do 
not, and in most cases can not, ascertain 
for themselves the facts on which to base 
a proper judgment as to the soundness of 
securities offered. And even if these in- 
vestors were furnished with the facts, 
they lack the business experience essential 
to forming a proper judgments Such 
investors need and are entitled to have 
the bankers’ advice, and obviously their 
unbiased advice; and the advice can 
not be unbiased where the banker, as part of 
the corporation’s management, has par- 
ticipated in the creation of the securities 
which are the subject of sale to the investor. 

Is it conceivable that the great house 
of Morgan would have aided in providing 
the New Haven with the hundreds of mil- 
lions so unwisely expended, if its judg- 
ment had not been ¢louded by partici- 
pation in the New Haven’s management? 
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The Bellows cartoon for next week will be ‘The Dance in the Madhouse” 
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‘Back of Third Base 


grand stand of the ball park, on the 

left field side, a few rows behind 
the field boxes. She was young and 
pretty, and she dressed very quietly in- 
deed. But she was evidently a fan, for she 
followed the game and always applauded 
the good plays of the home team. 

Abie Mendel was the first person to 
notice her there. Abie was a pimply- 
faced youth, one of the “peanut boys,” 
and now and then She bought chocolate 
from him. She always said “Good af- 
ternoon,” and once she gave him half-a 
dollar and told him to keep the change. 
That half-dollar was bread upon the 
waters. Abie told the other peanut boys 
that she was a “swell dame.” 

The_second person to notice her was 
Louie Kelly-* Louie Kelly did not come 
honestly by his name; he had come hon- 
estly by nothing that he had ever had in 
all his life. He was a small, dark, thick- 
‘set young man who, with two or three 
satellites, used also to sit on the left field 
side, where the sun warmed their thin 
blood. Louie came of a family from 
southeastern Europe that had _ been 
raided for several centuries, often success- 
fully, by gentlemen of Cossack extraction. 
But in the land of the free he did the raid- 
ing himself. 

He enjoyed horses, women, power, and: 


S: used to come and sit in the 


“Abie told the other peanut boys that she 
‘was a swell dame!”’ 
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By GERALD MORGAN 


Illustrations by James Preston 


war. He enjoyed horses much more 
than baseball; but, as there was no rac- 
ing just then, and as he had aseason ticket 
in part payment of political services 
rendered, and nothing to do in the after- 
noons (his profession made no demands 
of him till after dark), he went to ball 
games.- He enjoyed power over about 
two hundred of his dependents who voted 
as he desired. He enjoyed women, both 
as a profession and as an avocation. As 
for war, he had been known to shoot a 
policeman in the stomach even when 
stymied by a lamp-post, and make a clean 
getaway afterward. 

But Louie had his limitations. He saw 
a plainly dressed girl, alone and unpro- 
tected, but he did not see the difference 
between the simplicity that costs four 
hundred dollars and that which costs 
four dollars. 

He bought two bags of peanuts from 
Abie Mendel, and went down andjsat be- 
side her. -He offered her one of the bags, 
and told her that she was a grand little 
piece of goods. She did not answer him, 
but he went right on talking. 

Abie Mendel saw at once what was go- 
ing on, and remembered the half-dollar. 
He scuttled back around the rear of the 
grand stand, and reappeared on the first- 
base side. He approached a man sitting 
at the end of one of the aisles, leaned 
down, and whispered: 

“Say, Mr. O’Brien, Louie Kelly’s chas- 
ing a decent skirt back of third base.” 

Mr. O’Brien was a stout, moon-faced 
man, who looked as unlike the plain- 
clothes detective detailed to the ball 
park as any one.could. He looked up in 
the direction of third base as if the actual 
pursuit described by Abie Mendel might 
be going on there—a pursuit that would 
undoubtedly have drawn the attention 
of. the spectators from the game. 

“All right, Abie,” he said. 

He went up the aisle, cirgled the stand, 
and paused for a moment to spot Louie 
Kelly. As soon as he had done that, he 
walked right up to him and tapped him 
on the shoulder. 

“You're wanted at the _ telephone, 
Louie,” he said. Then he slipped into 
the vacant seat. 

“Thank you,” said the girl, ““ Mr. 

“O’Brien,” replied the rescuer stiffly. 
“T’m a policeman. You come up to the 
games alone?” 

** As often as I can,” answered the lady, 
smiling sweetly. 

**And there’s no blame reason why you 
shouldn’t,” he said shortly. “Tl keep 
an eye on you myself.” 

“Thank you again, Mr. O’Brien,” re- 
turned the lady. “I’m Miss Smith. 
My father’s in Wall Street, and I’m keep- 
ing him company. Thesé long summer 
afternoons, I always come to ball games 
when I can.” 

Meanwhile, nine or ten rows back of 
them sat Louie Kelly, in a snake’s black 
rage. “Oh, to hell with old Square- 
toes!” he spit out at one of his gang. 
“Tt’s not him; it’s Peanuts. Peanuts’ll 
pay for this, and as for the skirt 

Running true to form, Louie Kelly 
loosed the devil within him chiefly upon 
the girl—upon any girl. 

“I'd beat her up till she was about 
croaked,” he said explicitly. 
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“That’s the boy,” said Mr. O’Brien, 
continuing the delightful conversation 
down below—*‘that’s the boy for my 
money, pitching, now. He’s certainly 
going some for his first season. He’s the 
kind that’s good when he has to be good. 
He keeps his nerve right with him.” 

“Gordon, you mean,” said the girl. 

“That’s right. He’s from the col- 
leges. Only broke into the big leagues 
this year. Watch him.” 

Cliff Gordon was a big, fair young man, 
very businesslike, very deliberate in his 
movements. ‘There were two out, a 
man on second, and two strikes and two 
balls against the batter. Gordon was 
watching him, his hands at his sides, with 
that grave look so typical of the modern 
American athlete. Then he wound up, 
pitched, and the batter struck out on 
a wide, high ball. 

“Outguessedgiim again!” exclaimed 
the enthusiastic O’Brien. “He’s cer- 
tainly a good one!” 

It was a hard game. Gordon was 
clearly outpitching the visiting pitcher, 
but the batting of the home team went 
for next to nothing. Hit after hit was 
scooped up by the visiting infield, back of 
third, over second, liner after liner set- 
tled in their hands. The visitors came up 
for their half of the ninth, with the score 
only one to nothing against them, where 
it should have been four or five. 

Then followed one of those sudden 
changes which make baseball the game it 
is. A hit, a low throw, a ball that just 
grazed a batsman’s uniform, filled the 
bases, with none out. Not a sound could 
be heard but the yells of the visiting 
coaches. Then—a pop fly to the in- 
field—a little grounder which forced a 
man at the plate—a foul—another—a 
wide swing, three strikes and out. 

“He’s certainly good in, the pinches,” 
said Mr. O’Brien, with repressed emotion. 

He turned to the lady,_and a sudden 
thought crossed his romantic mind. 

“Do you know Cliff Gordon?” he 
asked, as they were going out. ; 

“I wish I did,” replied the lady simply. 

After that day, Mr. O’Brien nioved his 
seat from the first base side, which he had 
always much preferred, to Miss Smith’s 
choice place back of third. She did not 
come to all the games, but it gradually 
occurred to Mr. O’Brien that she never 
missed one when Cliff Gordon pitched. 
And so, one evening about nine o’clock, 
moved by an odd emotion, he went down 
to the café and pool parlor next to the 
Arlington Club, where Tim Mullane, the 
manager of the home team, used to have 
a glass of beer and a club sandwich before 
going to bed. 

“Hello, Tim,” said Mr. O’Brien. 
““How’s that young Gordon of yours 
coming on?”’ 

Mullane looked up. “Why, hello, 
Bill,” he said. “Have a drink! Gor- 
don’s coming on all right. He don’t 
watch the bases like he ought to, but he’s 
certainly good in the pinches.” 

“Say, Tim,” said the detective, sitting 
down, he got a girl?” 

“How do I know? Why?” 

“There’s a girl in the stands—”’ be- 
gan O’Brien. 

‘Show girl?” interrupted the manager. 
“I don’t want nothing like that at the 
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“The visitors came up for their half of the ninth, with the score only one to nothing against them” 


ball grounds. Say, if Mike Tuthill or 
Pete McGowan—with their faces like the 
outfield before it was sodded—ever catch 
'e kid at that game, they'll guy just 

out fifty per cent off his effectiveness.” 

“Show girl nothing!”’ exclaimed 
O’Brien. “Nice girl. Thinks a lot of 
him. Id like to have him meet her.”’ 

“Well, say,” drawled the astonished 
manager, pulling back his chair, “if you're 
not a fine old matchmaking Irish laun- 
dress! Now, just suppose you leave my 
players alone. You're there to kegp 
crooks and pickpockets out o’ the stands, 
not to run a matrimonial agency. See?” 

And Mr. O’Brien, red in the face, with- 
drew. He had to g.ve it up. 

The next day Cliff Gordon pitched. 
Mr. O’Brien and Miss Smith had scarcely 
time to relax, when something happened. 
The first visiting batter took first on an 
error. Gordon delayed the game, as he 
always did on such an occasion. Burke 
—called Lizzie, sometimes (but never 
without reprisals), on account of his high 
voice—was umpiring. He told Gordon 
to hurry up. 

Burke called the first one a ball on the 
second batter, and the twoghundred volun- 
teer umpires who sit belAnd the catcher 
yelled in derision. He called the second 
one a ball, too, just because he was getting 
angry. Then Cliff Gordon turned and 
said: “ Lizzie, your eye’s off to-day.” 

“All the way,” replied Umpire Burke. 

“All the way” meant all the way off 
the field, without pausing at the bench, 
and the spectators saw no more of Cliff 
Gordon that afternoon. 

But for the matchmaker it saved the 
situation. “Three days’ suspension un- 
der the rules,” he said to himself joy- 
fully, as he came into the stands the next 
day and made sure that Miss Smith was 
already inherseat. “Cliff Gordon won't be 
in uniform to-day.” And, sure enough, 
the voung pitcher, dressed in his street 


clothes, was there in the stand, as close to 
the home team’s bench as he could get. 

““Say, Mr. Gordon,” said the detective 
bluntly, “I’m O’Brien from the Central 
Office. There’s a young lady here I'd 
like to have you meet.” 

And Gordon got up, not sure whether 
or not he was going to be arrested. 
O’Brien led him over to the left field side. 

““Miss Smith,” he said, “this is Mr. 
Gordon.” 

Miss Smith looked up, astonished. Then 
consternation gave way to amusement. 

‘“‘Happy to meet, you,” she said, “but 
sorry you're not playing, Mr. Gordon. 
They need you.” 

Inwardly she thought: “ Well, I never! 
Who'd have thought that old policeman 
took me seriously? You_do see life at 
the ball park. And, after all, he is aw- 
fully nice-looking.” 

“Mr. O’Brien,” she added, aloud—but 
O’Brien, the tactful, ~ké@d withdrawn and 
was looking upon his work from afar with 
the emotions of a successful general. So, 
also, were looking, but with different emo- 
tions, a small knot of men high up in the 
left corner, perched like a horrid swarm 
of bats—Louie Kelly and his friends. 

“Yes, I was suspended,” continued 
Mr. Gordon, in whom the virus was al- 
ready working 2s well as O’Brien could 
have desired. , “Just for saying ‘Lizzie’ 
to his umps. Is that fair?” 

“No,” replied the girl, smiling; “it 
isn’t.” 

And so they talked, and, while they 
talked, he thought she was the prettiest 
girl he had ever met, and she thought 
that professional ball-players were very 
nice young men and not the tough brutes 
they were said to be. And O’Brien 
resumed his seat back of first, his 
duty done for the day,’ resigning all the 
obligations of a.chaperen. And all this 
was not lost on Louie Keélly. 

He was jealous. Jealousy was, as he 


would have said himself, his one best bet. 
Another man was doing what he had tried 
to do. Abie Mendel had a brokea head 
—so much for justice; now let justice 
complete her course. To the two men 
with him he said: 

“Be at Cohen’s place in Seventy- 
ninth Street at five-thirty. It’s dark at 
six. I'll be driving the taxi with the 
skirt inside. The job is to get her out 
without a holler. See? And fix Cohen.” 

He ducked out of the grounds quickly. 
No one noticed him. He _ crossed 
Eighth Avenue, and made his way to the 
vacant lots where the motors and taxis 
had been parked. It was along chance, to 
be sure; but to the drivers of many a New 
York taxi Léuie Kelly was no stranger. 
He approached one of the chauffeurs. 

“You're Sam Stengel, ain’t you?” 
he said. “I know you. Did you drive 
that skirt from Seventy-ninth Street?” 

The man nodded. 

“Now, see here, Sam,”’ Kelly went on 
quietly. “I’m going to drive her back.- 
See? You can have the machine at 
Times Square, or anywhere you say, at 
seven. Never mind what.i’m doing. 
You're took sick, and you're going home 
on the elevated, like a good feller. Now 
beat it and go somewhere where you'll 
be seen. See?” 

Off went Stengel, with the hope of re- 
ward and the fear of punishment working 
the same way with him —he knew Louie 
Kelly—and the latter got inside the taxi. 

The crowd was coming out. There 
she was, with the young man. If he got 
in, the game was all off. 

He did not get in; he opened the door. 

this isn’t my driver,”’ she said. 

““No, ma’am,” Kelly answered. “He 
was took sick. Ive took his place.” 

Gordon shut the door. Kelly turned 
and saw that. He took a good look at 
Gordon, then he started. A street-car 
ahead, two great passenger motor-trucks, 
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one on his left, one behind, both cursing, 
absorbed his attention. He neither saw 
nor heard Gordon reopen the door and 
get in beside the girl. 

“May I go down with you, Miss 
Smith?” he said: ‘“‘I don’t just like that 
‘driver’s looks.” 


“What nonsense!—so far out of your 
way}, she replied. 


* Just the same, I guess I will,” he said. 

Once out on the asphalt, Kelly breathed 
again. The address he had was on Sev- 
enty-ninth Street, near the Park. Straight 
down to 110th Street, then across to 
Fifth Avenue, then, say, to Ninetieth 
Street, turn east to Lexington,—if she 
asked him, he would say the streets were 
torn up,—and at Seventy-ninth Street a 
quick turn east, across Third’ Avenue, to 
Cohen’s. He went slowly, to let the 
September darkness increase. 

Inside, they were talking. She no- 
ticed the east turn at Ninetieth Stréet, 
but did not bother. The turn south at 
Lexington Avenue completely reassured 
her. They were under the Third Avenue 
elevated structure at Seventy-ninth Street 
before she noticed. 

“Why, we're going wrong,” she said. 

Half-way down the block still farther 
east, Louie Kelly brought his car up to 
the sidewalk. Now was the time for 
action. He jumped out. The girl had 
opened the door. She was just ready to 
put her foot on the step. Over her mouth 
Kelly slapped a great hand, jammed her 
back in the taxi, and whistled. 


Louie Kelly’s first knowledge of Gor- 
don’s presence was a straight right- 
hander on the jaw. He was knocked back 
clear across the pavement, and fell sprawl- 
ing against the railing of Cohen’s yard 
just as two gangsters ran out. 

Gordon, not stopping even to look, 
opened the door of the taxi on the street 
side, antl ran round the back. The two 
gangsters had lost their presence of mind. 
They made for the near door of the taxi, 
and they did not see Gordon. He took 
his time, and hit them where he meant 
to, before they had a chance even to raise 
their fists. They dropped, both of them, 
like ninepins. 

But Louie Kelly himself was a quicker 
man. He drew his knife, jumped from 
the railings, and slipped past the open 
taxi door with his arm raised. It was a 
question of a moment only, and the girl’s 
arm, suddenly outstretched from the 
taxi, stayed his. Then Gordon hit him a 
second time. An instant later he and the 
girl were left alone on the street. 

‘* Let’s get out of here, quick,” he said to 
the girl. “* Let the taxi take care of itself.” 

He took her arm, and, before the crowd 
had time to gather, they hurried west 
across Third Avenue. He felt the pres- 
sure of her hand. 

“T say,” she said quietly, “you really 
are good in the pinches, aren’t you?” 

He did not answer. 

Across Lexington, Park, and Madison 
Avenues they went. 

“*Here’s where I live,”’ she said. 


He looked at the house, and the hope 
that had just dawned in him began to 
sink. For it was not so much a house 
asamansion. So far as he was concerned 
it might as well have been Buckingham 
Palace—with the portcullis down. 

““Miss Smith—’”’ he began. 

“And my name’s not really Smith,” 
she said. 

“Miss Smith,” he went straight on, 
“I’m a professional ball-player. I might 
as well bea butcher.” 

““Come in,” she said, “and tell my father 
about it all.” She paused. “Not that 
I have anything against butchers,” she 
added, ““but I do think baseball is just 
the nicest profession in the world.” 

“You he said. 


MONTH later, as Detective O’Brien 

was crossing the field on the way to 
his selected seat back of first base, the 
manager, Tim Mullane, stopped him. 

“Going to look after the presents, 
Tom?” he asked. 

O’Brien laughed. 

but going to the wedding 
he said. 

“He'll never pitch another game of 
ball,” the manager went on. “Don’t 
tell me! And suppose, after this, you 
leave my ball-players alone! But I say, 
Tom,’’—and his voice, rich with an un- 
accustomed brogue, rose as high as ever 
did Umpire Burke’s,—‘“‘they’re a foine 
pair! Cliff inthrojuced me yistadda. He 
was always the good wan in the pinches.” 


An Open Letter to Woodrow 


Refusing an Unexpressed Invitation to Collaborate on the Currency Bill 


EAR SIR: 

Your letter, still unmailed, 
Requesting my collaboration 
Upon the Currency Bill has failed 
To reach its proper destination. 
However, when you DO inquire, 

I can not do as you desire. 


I do not lightly spurn your need; 
Ive no desire to be embarrassing; 
I'd gladly aid you, yes, indeed; 
I know the enemy is harassing. 
But here’s the fact (please do not doubt it): 
Fa I don’t know one blanked thing about it. 
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By EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


Tis true, like you, for many a year 
I’ve sweated over it and studied, 
‘ntil it all became as clear 
As the Missouri River—muddied; 
But Currency still wears its hobbles 
And every “‘standard”’ made still wobbles. 


Ive droned the dullness of the schools 
Through paraphrastical verbosity; 

Ive conned the wisdom of the fools 
Through catachrestical spinosity. 

I’ve chewed them, verbal and statistical, 
Down to the common taste of mystical. 


Still Doctor Thus and Senator So 

Will take some monetary hair and split it, 
But when they've told you all they know 
The difference is that I admit it. 

They're just as far from Fiscal Science 

As Farmer Jones and his Alliance. 


So just one thing (or else you're lost) 

I warn you, on this point be plastic! 
At any pains, at any cost, 

The Currency MUST be elastic. 

Yes, yes, elastic it must be 

To stretch from where it stays—to me! 
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A NEW YORK SUMMER SHOW 


The Morgan cartoon for next week: will be “‘The Ritz” 
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MARGARET ANGLIN 


Sophocles, Euripides, and Shakespeare 


Starting from the Californian coast, she will travel east- 
ward, giving productions of the tragedies of 


Drama Outlook 


The Most Interesting Possibilities of the Season 


. S New York is still the principal 
A producing center of the United 
States, what happens there is of 
interest all over the country. What suc- 
ceeds in New York in 1912-13 is seen in 
San Francisco and Mobile in 1913-14. 
Will the coming season be as interesting 
as the last? Since competition has ex- 
isted in the American theater by the 
breaking away of the Shuberts from the 
syndicate monopoly the number of good 
plays has noticeably increased. The 
record of the past season added a number 
of dramas that appealed to the intelli- 
gence through their substance or their 
form. The new plays made a _ better 
showing than the classics, but yet Eng- 
lish literature was at least as well repre- 
sented as usual. William Faversham’s 
“Julius Caesar”’ had an encouraging suc- 
cess, and he is to follow it with more 
Shakespeare this season. Annie Rus- 
sell’s ““Much Ado About Nothing” was 
one of the most satisfactory productions 
of Shakespeare given in a long time, and 
her revivals of Sheridan and Goldsmith 
also cast credit on her, and gave the 
young people an opportunity to see that 
the stage can give pleasure even when 
it has some relation to masterpieces. 
John Kellerd’s long run in “Hamlet” 
was an interesting feature of the season. 
Boys and girls found old friends attract- 
ively presented in “Little Women” and 
“Snow White.” The Gilbert and Sulli- 
van revivals meant much to lovers of the 
best qualities in comic opera. 
Possibly, among the new dramas, 


““Fanny’s First Play,” with Shaw at his 
pleasantest, aroused the steadiest inter- 
est among those who do not get a pain in 
the head when they use their brains. 
“Rutherford & Son”’ marked the entrance 
of a new playwright of distinction, and 
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it was acted extraordinarily well. Mr. 
Ames’ idea of having a small theater de- 
voted to experiments has helped our 
stage. It is to be hoped that his $10,000 
prize will bring him many good plays. 
It ought to, for a renaissance of the 
drama has struck the United States, and 
dozens of thinking men and women with 
literary gifts write plays, to every one 
who did ten years ago. The experiment 
of having the Princess Theater devoted 
to one-act plays started out well under 
the decidedly able management of Mr. 
Holbrook Blinn. 

The new Stage Society of New York 
furnished in Maysfield’s “The Tragedy 
of Nan” one of the big plays of the time. 
Pinero was represented by a new comedy 
as well as by the revival of “The Ama- 
zons”’; Knoblauch and Bennett put 
forth in “‘Milestones” one of the most 
interesting leading facts in ordinary hu- 
man history; “The Yellow Jacket” 
gave charm to a caricature of Chinese 
ideas, sentiments, and conditions; fresh 
treatment of more or less new themes 
gave life to “Hindle Wakes” and “The 
New Sin”; contemporary interest and 
dramatic suspense made “Within the 
Law” enormously popular; Edward Shel- 
don’s well-made play for Mrs. Fiske il- 
lustrated.the tendency of our reviving 
drama to reflect on what is really moral as 
contrasted with the rubber-stamp moral- 
ity which is subsiding, and his “‘ Romance” 
presented one remarkable acting part and 
various effective stage qualities. ‘“‘Dam- 
aged Goods” showed we ‘are ceasing to 
be idiotic prudes. “Years of Discre- 
tion”’ presented a characteristic of the 
era, which is the business of comedy. 
There were many others wholly worth 
producing. Take it altpgether, the sea- 
son was a rich one, and fhere is indication 


that the coming season is to equal the last 
in the most popular of the arts, which is at 
the same time the loftiest among the lit- 
erary forms. If 1913-14 does as well as 
1912-13, we shall be satisfied. Here are 
some of the possibilities. 

Margaret Anglin’s season promises 
to be perhaps the noblest feature of the 
theatrical year. It will offer to at least a 
certain number of people a chance to see 
what the greatest tragedy means when it 
is intelligently presented. She opens 
her season at the University of Cali- 
fornia in the Greek Theater on Sep- 
tember 6, playing a two weeks’ en- 
gagement at. the. special request of the 
Dean and Chancellor of the University. 
Her regular season starts in San Fran- 
cisco on September 22. In her repertory 
will be four Shakespearean plays—‘‘ As 
You Like It,” “Twelfth Night,” “The 
Taming of the Shrew,” and “Anthony 
and Cleopatra.”” At the University of 
California her only play will be the 
“Elektra”’ of Sophocles, which she will 
also include on her Coast tour, which e- 
gins immediately after thé San Francisco 
engagement. She will then start East, 
playing through Calgary, Winnipeg, To- 
ronto, and Montreal, and in the larger 
Western cities. She opens in Boston on 
February 1, and about March 1 in New 
York. During the spring she plans to 
give special productions of the “Me- 
dea” of Euripides and the “Antigone” 
of Sophocles. 

The outlook for Shakespeare is unusu- 
ally good. Mr. Faversham, supported 
by Cecilia Loftus, will give “Romeo and 
Juliet,”” “Othello,” and possibly “Ham- 
let.” Forbes-Robertson and Gertrude 
Elliott are coming over in repertory, 
which will include ““ Hamlet” as well as an 
interesting collection of modern plays. 
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John Drew is to give ““Much Ado About 
Nothing;”’ and if one were going to select 
a character from Shakespeare for Mr. 
Drew, it would be Benedick. Robert 
Mantell will play King John. Mr. 
Frohman has the weakness of announcing 
a good many things that he does not pro- 
duce. Nevertheless, we are probably 
safe in saying that Maude) Adams will 
appear in two plays by Mr. Barrie which 
throw side-lights on Shakespeare. One 
is called “The Ladies’ Shakespeare, Be- 
ing One Woman’s Version of Notorious 
Work.” This is really “The Taming of 
the Shrew,” with a very few sentences in- 
serted to show that Catherine was really 
not a shrew at all. The other is called 
“Rosalind,” and is an extremely charm- 
ing one-act play in which the comfortable 
and impersonal interests of a wise mid- 
dle age are delightfully contrasted with 
the qualities of youth. 

The average of interest in the new 
plays ought to be high. “Fanny’s 
First Play” will be followed by another 
drama by Bernard Shaw, and the best 
we can wish for it is that it may be 
as genuine comedy as its predecessor. 
A new play by Galsworthy is promised 
at the Little Theater, and if it equals 
“The Pigeon” it will make a deep  im- 
pression. Mr. Ames will also produce “ Pru- 
nella, or Love in a Garden,” by Gran- 
ville Barker and Lawrence Housman, a 
comedy in which considerable charm is 


_mixed with a conglomeration of mystical 


ideas not at all easy to follow. The 
same intelligent manager will give us 
Arnold Bennett’s comedy “The Great 
Adventure,” with Janet Beecher in the 
leading woman’s rOle, and also a drama 
called “The Clash,” by a new British 
author, Cyril Wentworth Hogg. 

Among the American plays, there 
ought to be a number with genuine 
quality. Mr. Ames’ $10,000 play contest 
is just closing. Let us hope he turns up 
two or three geniuses. Augustus Thomas 
willbe represented by “Indian Summer,” 
a new play with John Mason in the leading 
réle. If Eleanor Gates does as well in 
her forthcoming play as she did in “The 
Poor Little Rich Girl” she will contribute 
much that is best to the season. A 
similar remark might be made about 
the new dramatic comedy by Rachel 
Crothers, who seldom puts out any- 
thing without lending to it something 
of genuine art in form and also some- 
thing of genuine comment on human 
life. 

It happens that two famous Amer- 
ican pieces of literature figure in the sea- 
son’s production: “The Raven,” by 
George C. Hazleton, tells the life of Edgar 
Allan Poe, and Longfellow’s “ Evangeline” 
has been turned into a play by Thomas 
Broadhurst. 

All this is full of interest and promise, 
and yet it is wholly possible that the one 
or two or three things which will stand 
out as the real contributions of the season 
of 1913-14 may be entirely unforeseen; 
for one of the most satisfactory features 
of the drama as it exists to-day in America 
is the sudden cropping up of plays like 
“Kindling” and “The Poor Little Rich 
Girl,” or the occastonal importation of a 
play like “Rutherford & Son’’—plays by 
unknown authors with a powerful grasp 
on life as it exists to-day and stent 
technique to combine that. grasp \ into 
genuinely significant drama. N. H. 


[Next week's issue will contain arn 
article by Mrs. Fiske, comparing actual 
stage life with stage life as it is represented 
in recent plays.| 


Thoughts 
About the Theater 


is written in our day, such as 

Stephen Phillips’ “ Paolo and Fran- 
cesca”’ for instance; but that species of 
art does not seem at all likely to gain the 
foothold that it has had in some of the 
greatest periods of the drama. Specula- 
tions about the cause are many. Some 
have put it on the newspapers, especially 
on the yellow press, some on democracy 
and the control of the intellectual life by 
the majority, some on the lack of train- 
ing in elocution. De Quincey, in his 
essay on the Caesars, says: 

“Why had tragedy no existence as a 
part of the Roman theater? Because, 
and that was a reason which would have 
sufficed to stifle all the genius of Greece 
and England, there was too much tragedy 
in the shape of gross reality almost daily 
before their eyes. The amphitheater 
extinguished the theater.” 

We have considerable hope that, al- 
though tragedy will never be a domi- 
nating form again, it will at least revive 
enough to hold its own with other forms, 
for it is certainly the highest of them 
all, and the one in which the pro- 
foundest qualities of the human soul are 
expressed. 


Looking Straight 
ERODOTUS was the first great 


muckraker. He not only told about 
the faults of his countrymen, but took 
away the credit of some of their most 
famous victories by explaining that their 
opponents were not well armed. The 
Greeks lied, but they did not fear the 
truth. Their genius was founded on 
their directness of vision. 

This summer has seen the suppression 
of a play by Hauptmann because it 
showed appreciation of Napoleon, and 
the German enthusiasm for him at the 
height of his power. 

Professors are turned out of colleges 
because their doctrines are looked upon 
as socialistic. Anti-imperialists were 
scorned in this country in the Spanish 
war, and in England in the Boer war. 
What a contrast to a civilization in which 
the greatest comic writer the world has 
known, in the middle of a desperate war 
for existence, put on the stage plays in 
which he laughed at the public, at one 
of the most eminent generals, and at the 
chief statesmen. We should have a 
better chance of becoming a great as 
well as a big nation if we had less fear of 
the truth, whether in the theater, where 
we bark against. “Damaged Goods,” 
Ibsen's “Any Night,” and “Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession,” or in government, 
where we suppress the truth at Law- 
rence and Paterson instead of letting 
the matter be debated out fully in the 
open. 

The Greek, at the great period, was 
not only willing to have every side pre- 
sented, but nothing delighted hiff” more 
than to discuss serious problems from 
early morn until he went to bed. He was 
willing, in the words of Keats: 


():: in.a while a genuine tragedy 


“ To bear all naked truths 
And to envisage circumstance, all calm.”’ 


And his playwrights reflected that in- 
tellectual calm and love of truth. 


Summer Shows 
RS. AUSTIN, in “A Woman of Gen- 


ius,” speaks of “that execrable sort 
of entertainment which comes up in any 
community like a weed when the women 
are out of town.” They are out of town 
now, and that sort of entertainment does 
not grow nobler year by year. 


Sex Morals 


HE success of “Damaged Goods” 
and the amount of educational ben- 

efit brought about by its production has 
encouraged those who manage the so- 
ciological fund of the Medical Review of 
Reviews to arrange for the production of 
an adaptation of Francois Coppée’s play 
“The Guilty Man.” The play will be 
produced next fall for one performance, 
and we hope it will be successful enough to 
lead to its being seen by the general public. 


Actors and Character 
N “Why Women Are So” Mrs. Cor- 


lidge says: 

“The great preacher and the brilliant 
orator are effeminate, producing their 
effects far more by the hypnotism of 
high emotion than by the ideas that they 
express. Like actors, they, too, are 
subject to extreme reaction after the 
culmination of any emotional effort in 
which they are often as irresponsible as 
children. It is particularly suggestive 
that, of all the types of men denominated 
‘effeminate,’ the actor most nearly resem- 
bles the type of woman set up as the 
ideal in the past century. He, like the 
woman, makes his place in life chiefly by 
the cultivation of manner and appear- 
ance. He, like her, depends fpr success 
upon pleasing rather than being admir- 
able. The ‘matinée idol’ is an extreme 
example of character—or, rather, perver- 
sion of character—by the social necessity 
of being charming and of trading in 


assumed emotions. 

In the same rok is pointed out that 
it is one of the ironjes of social develop- 
ment that, while ascetic religion has been 
a most powerful hindrance to women, 
the stage has become one of the strongest 
influences to elevate our ideals of pure 
beauty. “At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the drama was generally 
regarded in America as an evil influence, 
and an actress as a foredoomed prostitute. 
But in the last hundred years the stage 
has drawn to itself the highest productions 
of literary and scenic art, and the acting 
profession has produced some of the 
noblest human beings of our time. 

“In addition to the correé¢tion and 
cultivation of taste, the stage has had 
an incalculable influence upon the stand- 
ards of health among women. The 
actress, the dancer, and the prina donna 
must have, before all talent, strength to 
endure the training and the hardships 
of her profession. However sensual and 
violent her temper may be, to win success 
she must deny her appetites and work— 
work incredibly hard. With the never- 
ceasing curiosity of the general public 
regarding the lives of stage people, these 
facts have become known, and in their 
dissemination educated every stage-struck 
girl as well as many feeble amateurs.” 
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“DOWN AT THE CORNER” 


The Sloan cartoon for next week will be “ The Girl at the Window” 
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Current Athletics 


By HERBERT REED (“RIGHT WING”) 


HEN international clashes in 
W sport make for sane criticism 

and a keener understanding of 
what the other fellow is doing, they are 
worth while; and, measured by that 
standard, this year should be memorable. 
It is many a long day since there has 
been an opportunity to see the nations 
so frequently arrayed in peaceful harness 
on field and stream. The United States 
has guccessfully defended two cups and 
regained another, which is triumph 
enough, in all conscience; but the mere 
fact that our foemen from overseas 
have been mastered is of little moment 
in the face of the reasons therefor. 

England’s polo team was beaten as 
much by the American spirit as by any- 
thing else; her cold, experienced tennis 
team was vanquished largely because 
of the typical American pace; and the 
canoe cup’ was retained because of the 
superiority of American boat-building, 
even when that boat-building was almost 
down to miniature. Surely an enviable 
record. 

This is the sort of competition that 
leads to mutual valuation, and there 
have been lessons for every ‘nation in 
each one of the international competi- 
tions. Our tennis men have learned 
that sheer brilliance may never again 
carry them so far; our polo players have 
learned that the game in this country 
is in need of reinforcement from the 
ranks; and our victorious canoeist has 
learned that the time may come when 
more than perfect lines in the tiniest of 
sailing craft may settle the issue. 

Our competitors, on the other hand, 
have learned that in tennis pace, all 
other things being equal, or even nearly 
equal, will filch a Davis Cup; that in 
polo horsemanship is only half the game; 
and that in canoeing there may be nearly 
as much in the boat as there is in the 
man. } : 

Frequency of international competi- 
tion leads to tolerant consideration of 
methods to which one has not been accus- 
tomed from the cradle, and to a gloser 
and fairer analysis. 

In England manner as well as method 
counts for a great deal, which explains 
in some measure the entente cordiale 
between Maurice E. McLoughlin and the 
British critics, and although an American 
tennis-player is no longer “roasted” 
for appearing on the court in black shoes, 
there is no blinking the fact that the 
sportsmanship of the American team at 
Wimbledon, quite as much as its play, 
has marked a step forward in international 
competition. 

The thoroughly satisfying feature of 
the work of the Americans has been its 
tendency to develop the “winning punch” 
under pressure, notably when R. Norris 
Williams handled his racket like a veteran 
after One match had gone against Amer- 
ica, and when McLoughlin, perhaps 
over-tired from too much play at Wimble- 
don, nevertheless clinched the cup vic- 
tory with a triumph over a man nearly 
twice his age, and rich in tournament 
experience. I like to feel, however, 
that the acid test came when McLough- 
lin disposed of Barrett in the British 
championships, and when Williams mas- 
tered such a veteran of the courts as 
Dixon. I like to feel that these matches 


were rather a test of American tennis 
than of American boys. 


It was necessary to learn whether the 
American style of game was sound, and 
neither. the various tournaments that 
are held in this country nor the prelimi- 
nary tie with the Australasians—who 
are temperamentally much like ourselves 
—sufficed. It was necessary to pit the 
American game against men who had 
the habit of winning. A Davis Cup 
victory 
no regrets. 

At this distance it would appear that 
we still have something left to learn 
from the Englishmen in the matter of 
ground strokes, while “overhead” we 
are practically unbeatable. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that the over- 
head game is the “forcing” game — 
the type of play that, while making the 
greatest demand on the player, at the 
same time makes the greatest de- 
mand on his opponent. It is well under- 
stood in warfare that the commander 
dearly loves the attack, and apparently 
the first flight of tennis-players has 
applied this principle. 

It seems unfortunate that the criti- 
cism directed against Harold H. Hackett 
on the other side was so savage, but it 
must be remembered that a merely 
steady, sound player, no matter what his 
value to the team, had little chance for 
acclaim. Hackett, to my way of think- 
ing, is no less to be honored than the 
brilliant young men who bore the brunt 
of the battle, for his was the hardest 
task, and inthe face of it he maintained 
his poise, played the best game of which 
he was capable, and even improved in 
the famous doubles match after a medi- 
ocre start. 

The real sensation of the college row- 
ing season was the fine work of the two 
Western crews, Washington and Wis- 
consin. Both crews were made up of as 
fine material as any coach could wish 
for, and indeed the Washington eight 
was a superb combination physically. 
The further these men rowed the better 
they rowed; and when it is considered 
that they had had no experience in such 
fast company their showing was remark- 
able. The Western universities are 
certainly enterprising. Their baseball 
invasion of Japan is a fair sample of 
their energy, and it is to be hoped that 
in the near future more of these Western 
teams may be seen in action in the 
East. 

John Paul Jones, probably the fastest 
mile-runner who ever lived, has put 
away his spiked shoes and given up com- 
petitive athletics. He had inducements, 
legitimate and otherwise, not to do so. 
But John Paul Jones is an unusual sort 
of chap. He cares less, perhaps, for 
success in athletics than any man who 
ever kicked cinders. It is barely possible 
that Jones has gone to the other extreme 
in athletics. When a man whose record 
is such that he can not be suspected of 
any wrong, and who is conceded to have 
the world’s record “in his pocket,” 
abandons the game, it seems a pity. 
Jones has never been able to run a 
fast first half mile, for one reason or 
another. I am inclined to believe that he 
would do better work against the watch 
could he be induced to come out again. 

Small boat sailing received a new im- 
petus with the challenge and unsuccess- 
ful competition recently of Ralph B. 
Britton of the Gananoque Canoe and 


in such circumstances leaves’ 


Motor-Boat Club. The Canadian, sail- 
ing in a craft that was fifteen years old, 
and of the flat-bottomed variety, never- 
theless proved one of the finest sports- 
men that ever visited these waters. 
While he was doomed to defeat from the 
start, he called the attention of the com- 
mittee to a foul he had committed at 
the first mark in the first round of the 
first race, and so forfeited any chance 
of victory. He said frankly, on his first 
appearance in these waters, that he had 
come down with little hope of victory, 
but with the expectation of stirring up 
interest in one of the best and most 
neglected of sports. 

It is extremely doubtful if Yale oars- 
men will continue to pin their faith to 
English methods. Their experience at 
New London was most discouraging. 
When the English coaches took hold of 
the crew it was not as far advanced as 
it should have been, and neither the Yale 
eight nor the Yale coaches learned as 
much from their English visitors as they 
had hoped to learn. When Yale allowed 
John Kennedy to go, it was understood 
that the coaching would be in the hands 
of graduates. The only graduate who 
seems to have kept up anything like a 
steady connection with Yale rowing is 
James O. Rodgers, who is undoubtedly 
a capable coach. 

It has been the habit of many oargmen, 
especially Englishmen, to maintain, that 
a professional sculler can not teach sweep 
rowing as well as an amateur. Charles 
E. Courtney, James C. Rice, and several 
others have exploded this theory by 
turning out better crews than any ama- 
teur has so far been able to produce. 
A knowledge of eight-oared rowihg — 
both theory and practice — is not con- 
fined to any one country or any one 
coaching coterie. Common sense is a 
better aid to a rowing coach than slavish 
adherence to any particular system. ‘It 
is doubtful if the English amateur coach 
understands the temperament of an 
American crew. The few Englis} men 
who have coached successfully in this 
country have simply taught common- 
sense rowing and have adapted their 
stroke to the available material. It is 
to be hoped that Yale will find a sol ition 
of the present problem, but there js: no 
doubt that just at present the Elis are 
on the wrong track. 4 

So remarkable has been the record of 
the University of Illinois in baseball that 
a team from that institution would be 
welcomed throughout the East. There 
might then be a real test of the type of 
baseball played by the colleges of the 
two sections. 

In the meantime, there comes flashing 
from the Pacific Coast, in the person of 
young William Johnston, another as- 
phalt-court-bred youngster who may yet 
dispute the premiership of this country’s 
tennis courts with the fiery McLoughlin. 
Such a showing as he made at Longwood 
gives promise of triumphs to come, and 
it may be that from the viewpoint. of 
the building-up process our tennis is 
on a more nearly solid foundation than 
that of the Englishmen. That McLough- 
lin was unable to defeat Anthony F. 
Wilding, in the challenge match for the 
English championship is hardly a reflec- 
tion on his brand of tennis, for Wilding 
is not alone an exceptional tennis-player 
but an exceptional man. 
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The Autopilgrim’s Progress 


i ie By WALLACE IRWIN 


Illustrations by James Preston 


I 
Bis Horse 


JF EMUEL BOGG was not brilliantly radical, 
Neighbors admitted and strangers observed. 
Setting his face against newfangled, faddical 
Notions, to deadly reaction he swerved. 
Airships and battleships 
Filled him with dread 
Rowboats and cattleships,” 
Lemuel said, 
“* Used to be fit for our dads. As to wheels, 
They got along some without automobiles. 
You/may dub me a frump and fogy,” said he, 
But a hoss and a buggy is for 


Lemuel lived.on a prosperous farm, 
Peacefully, “‘not wishin’ nobody harm,” 
Save and excepting one Hiram J. Scagg, 
Who, living adjacent, 
In manner complacent 
Seemed quite addicted to bluster and brag. 
If Lem made a joke, Mr. Scagg made a wittier; 
If Lem got a milch-cow, then Si got a prettier. 
He stood like a specter to Lemuel Bogg— 
Better land, better clothes, better barn, better hog. 
“* But, y’ bet,” muttered Lem, “spite of bluster and boss, 
He ain’t got a critter kin touch my old hoss! 
By tansy, 
Not Pansy!” 


Landaulet, limousine, racer, and runabout, 
Terrors that whizzed like a shot froma gun, about, 
Honked by his door 
With a rush and a roar, 
Killing the poultry, offending the breeze, 
And kicking gray dust upon Lemuel’s trees. 
Every morning, when Lemuel Bogg 
Hitched his mare Pansy and started to jog 
Over the turnpike to Hipplewhite’s store, 
Sure as he turned around Pettigrew’s place 
One of Them Things round the corner would race, 
Shocking poor Pansy again with its roar 
Till she threw up her tail, 
Stood on her head, 
Snorted, turned pale, 
And sank down as one dead— 
While overwrought Lemuel ardently swore: 
“If I ever lay hands on them fellers, I'll snatch ’em 
Deef, dumb, and blind—but, by heck, y’ can’t catch ’em!” 
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Lemuel’s daughter, a pretty young party, set 
Firmly on being like one of the Smarty Set, 
Came to her father and pouted deliciously. 
“What y’ want now?”—Father eyed her suspiciously, 
Knowing her actions 
Bode money transactions. 
Pa, I've been thinking—”’ 
With courage unshrinking 
She came to the topic which drove Lem to drinking. 
** Most of the girls of MY class are now taught—oh, 
Up-to-date stunts, such as running an auto. 
Every young fellow who boasts a Tuxedo 
Owns a six-cylinder, shaft-drive torpedo. 
Only ourselves jog our ossified way, 
Chained to the past in a single-hoss shay.”’ 
Lemuel cried, 
Touched in his pride: - 
“Cars is for city folks, gasolene’s flossy, 
But this here durn neighborhood's always been hossy. 
And I’m free to declare 
That Pansy the mare 
Is the swiftest durn critter on any farm near— 
Unless Silas Scagg has gone bought him a deer.” 
“He ain't!” Daughter's tone was malicious 
And vicious. 
“He's got something swifter.”” mean—” 
machine!” 
“What? No!” 
“It's so! 


And ut looks quite a lot like a Thing that can go.” 


Like the voice of old Satan on those who discuss him 
Came to their ears a sardonic “* Toot-toot!”’ 

And Silas J. Scagg—Lem’l never COULD fuss him— 
Stopped at the gate in a low, rakish brute 

Of a modern machine 

With the sides done in green. 

**Mornin’!”’ said Si. 

Howdy!” quoth Lem, 
Remarking, quite dry, 
“Well, y’ got one o Them!” 
“Yep,” answered Si, well recalling the day 
When Pansy had beaten his gelding, Old Gray. 
“It’s time for us farmers to scrape off the moss, 
For only the fossils go round with a hoss.”’ 

Hem!” 

Chortled Lem, 

“Since you've counted your losses 

At racin’ 

And pacin’, 

You've found out at last there are hosses and Hosses. 
Since y’ never could win with what feeds upon grass, 
Ye're right to speed up with yer element—gas.” 

“Oh, dash!” 

Snorted Si, 
With a rash 
Speed to high. 
Toot! Toot! 
Swift scoot— 
He was off there and then, 
Killing Samantha, Lem’s favorite hen, 
While the latter stood, grave as a ghost on the Styz. 
“Sixty-two ogre-power Cannibal Siz!” 
He muttered 4 
And sputtered, 
“‘ Everythin’ ’s goin’ to pieces in many ways— 
What's this here neighborhood comin’ to, anyways?” 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Winds of Doctrine” 


A Brilliant Book About Present-Day Conditions 


is always an event of importance 

to a few, because it marks a step 
forward in the thought of their lives. It 
means that on some subjects of perma- 
nent value they have been helped along 
to a more finished understanding. 

This influence with me began many 
years ago, and at first Mr. Santayana’s 
verse occupied a larger place in my mind 
than his prose. He seemed to me then, 
and he seems to-day, to have written 
poetry certainly not surpassed by any 
living American. William James once 
said to me that he thought the following 
sonnet worthy of Keats: 


\ NEW book by George Santayana* 


Have I the heart to wander on the earth, 

So patient in her everlasting course, 

Seeking no prize, but bowing to the force 
That gives direction and hath given birth? 
Rain tears, sweet Pity, to refresh my dearth, 
And plough my sterile bosom, sharp Remorse, 
That I grow sick and curse my being’s source 
If haply one day passes lacking mirth. 

Doth the sun therefore burn, that I may bask? 
Or do the tired earth and tireless sea, 

That toil not for their pleasure, toil for me? 
Amid the world’s long striving, wherefore ask 
What reasons were, or what rewards shall be? 
The covenant God gave us is a task. 


I should not care to make that partic- 
ular statement (and William James was 
an impressionist in conversation), be- 
cause I think that Mr. Santayana’s verse, 
even at its best, is not noticeable for 
exuberancé or spontaneity, delightful and 
permanently satisfactory as it is for purity 
and intellectual command. As the book 
to which attention is now invited has much 
to do with Catholicism, we might go back 
to a poem that gives very personally his 
attitude toward that religion: 

I love the pious candle-light, 
The boys’ fresh voices, void of thought, 


The woman's eager, inward sight 
Of what in vain her heart had sought. 


I love the violets at the feet 

Of Jesus, red with some blood-stain; 
I love the cross, and it is sweet 

To make a sacrifice of pain. 


Some offer bullocks to the skies; 

Some, incense, with their drowsy praise; 
He brings the gods what most they prize 
Who sorrow on the altar lays. 


I love the Virgin's flowering shrine, 
Her golden crown, her jewelled stole, 
The seven dolorous swords that shine 
Around her heart, an aureole. 


Thou Mother of a suffering race, 
Whose pangs console us for our birth, 
Reign thou for ever, by the grace 

Of sorrow, Queen ‘of all the earth! 


Perchance when Carnival is done, 
And sun and moon go out for me, 
Christ will be God, and I the one 
That in my youth I used to be. 


Things all are shadows, shadows all, 
And ghosts within an idiot’s brain. 
A little while, they fade and fall; 

A little while, they come again. 


Sing softly, choristers; ye sing 

Not faith alone, but doubt and dread. 
Ring wildly, Easter bells; ye ring 

For Christ arisen, and hope dead. . 


Mr. Santayana will never be popular 
either in verse or prose, but he will be 
re-read oftener than most writers, and 
by some highly trained readers he will 
be read ‘many years after he himself 
has ceased to exist. 

“Winds of Doctrine” is a collection 
of essays that follow up logically the 
several volumes that have preceded it. 
Looking back across this series of books, 
I remember that my ideas of Browning 
were fundamentally changed by what 
Mr. Santayana wrote about him; that 


*“ Winds of Doctrine.” By George Santa- 
yana. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons. 


I had never thought sufficiently about 
the relation of Shakespeare to religious 
philosophy until Mr. Santayana analyzed 
it; that he gave me my first sharp realiza- 
tion of what a “Philistine” is; and that 
my picture of Walt Whitman was, to 
a large extent, drawn by him. Person- 
ally, I believe this country now has no 
essayist who is his equal. 

This book is a study in contemporary 
opinion. The chapters are on: 

The Intellectual Temper of the Age. 

Modernism and Christianity. 

The Philosophy of M. Henri Bergson. 


The Philosophy of Mr. Bertrand 
Russell. 
' Shelley: or the Poetic Value of Revo- 


lutionary Principles. 

The Genteel Tradition 
Philosophy. 

Some persons prefer to think hastily 
about the events of the moment; others 


in American 


* enjoy a different perspective and like to 


contemplate those ideas that do not cease 
to be when the afternoon paper has been 
left behind on the street-car/ It is to 
this latter and smaller group of readers 
that books from Mr. Santayana’s pen 
are important. This volume treats the 
present age as critical and interesting to 
live in; an age that keeps some charac- 
teristics of Christendom and yet is begin- 
ning a different civilization; that feels 
the value of religious faith, of the pomp- 
ous arts of our forefathers, of academic 
architecture, sculpture, painting, poetry 
and music, of class privileges and family 
authority, and yet has broken the shell 
of Christendom, felt the unconquerable 
mind of the East and of the pagan past, 
and is confronted by the industrial future, 
by a new spirit—that of the emancipated, 
atheistic, international democracy. 

We scarcely know what the word Chris- 
tianity means. A bishop may be a 
modernist, a chemist a mystical theo- 
logian, a psychologist a believer in ghosts. 
The greatest happiness of the greatest 
number has perhaps come to mean (I am 
giving Mr. Santayana’s ideas, and often 
his words) the greatest idleness of the 
largest possible population. ‘The word re- 
form, which is a magic word to-day, means 
to shatter one form and to create another, 
but the two sides of the act are not always 
equally intended or equally successful. 

In the arts freedom is a loose idea that 
makes many artists like truant children 
who think their lives will be glorious if 
they only run away and play forever; 
their taste, their vision, their sentiments 
are often interesting; they are mighty 
in their independence and feeble only in 
their works. 

To Mr. Santayana itis natural that there 
should not be great heroes, saints, artists, 
philosophers, or legislators in an age when 
nobody trusts himself, or feels any con- 
fidence in reason, and when the word 
dogmatic is a term of reproach. Great- 
ness has character and severity, it is 
deep and sane, it is distinct and perfect. 
For this reason there is none of it to-day. 
Reason has abdicated, life is running tur- 
bid and full, and we are the sport of vested 
interests, tribal passions, stock senti- 
ments, and chance majorities. Mr. San- 


tayana’s view of the intellectual temper. 


of the age is not a sympathetic one, and 
yet he is fair-minded. 

The chapter on “Modernism and Chris- 
tianity”’ will be notably interesting to any 


who are endeavoring to understand that 
subtle conflict which is now going on in 
the Catholic Church. Mr. Santayana 
realizes, of course, that contradictions 
have always existed in religion, that the 
morality of chivalry and war and the ideals 
of foppishness and honor have been long 
maintained side by side with the maxims 
of the gospel, which they entirely contra- 
dict, and he thinks that the doctrine of Co- 
pernicus, although accepted by the Church 
with some lame attempt to render it inno- 
cuous, remains an alien and hostile element, 
like a spent bullet lodged in the flesh. 

Sin has ceased to be the fearful im- 
prudence which it seemed to the ancient 
Hebrews and is now judged on entirely 
different grounds. Once it was as logical 
to fight for religion as it was to fight for 
nationality. The true Christian, to be 
sure, has always been the exception, and 
whenever a nation is converted to Chris- 
tianity, its Christianity in practice must 
be largely converted into paganism. 
The nominal Christian, becoming a man 
of business and the. head of a family, 
will form an integral part of that very 
world which he will pledge his children 
to renounce as he holds them over the font. 

Even in the golden age of Cathol- 
icism, the age of Dante, the world was full 
of bitter conflicts, faithless rebellions, 
worldliness, and barbarism. It was a 
conglomeration of incorrigible rascals. 
A religion which condemns worldliness is 
in this dilemna: if it remains merely spirit- 
ual it can not affect the world, and if it 
develops organs with which to operate 
on the world, these organs become a part 
of the world from which it is trying 
to escape. To Mr. Santayana, there- 
fore, a modernist is nothing but a free- 
thinker with a sympathetic interest in 
religious illusion. His is the historical 
attachment to his church of the Catholic 
who has discovered that he is a pagan. 

I always like to have Mr. Santayana 
on my side, especially when I feel a little 
shaky, as in my prejudices against Berg- 
son and Herbert Spencer, for instance. 
Mr. Santayana is never timid. He calls 
Herbert Spencer foolishly dogmatic and 
an important part of his philosophy a 
piece of ignorant self-sufficiency. The 
chapter on Bergson may be summed up in 
the admission that his thought has all 
the charm that can go without strength 
and all the competence that can go with- 
out mastery, and that its fundamental 
principle is like that of a philosopher at 
sea who, to make himself useful, should 
blow into the sail. 

As it is more difficult to give in short 
space an impression of a great artist 
than to quote a few sentences summariz- 
ing a philosophy, I shall not say anything 
about the brilliant essay on Shelley, al- 
though it will probably be the most 
popular chapter in the book. 

The final chapter, on “The Genteel Tra- 
dition in American Philosophy,” com 
close to American life. “To vider 
oneself is the classic form of consolation; t 
elude oneself is the romantic.”” The pic- 
ture of William James here given is 
drawn by a man who did not agree with 
him but very much admired him, and it is 
the best picture, I think, yet painted 
of that alluring American. 

It will be a long time before a book is 
published with more general intelligence 
than this one contains. N. H. 
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What Women Are After 


An article which endeavors to make clear what will be one of the 
principal purposes steadily pursued by this publication 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD 


One Kind of Education 


HE “Feminist Movement” is a 
poor name for a big thing. The 
expression is not English; a word 
ending in “ist” usually suggests theory 
and dullness; and to the ordinary mind 
the principal ingredient of the idea is the 
vote. The desire for the vote no more 
expresses or sums up the idea than the 
term “good roads” in itself makes clear 
to the imagination the differences in civ- 
ilization which would result from turn- 
' ing bad roads into good ones; or than the 
term “‘conservation”’ paints the immense 
advantages in ordinary living to the or- 
dinary family when the national resources 
of the country are properly handled by 
the trustees for all the people; or than 
the words “good schools” are sufficient 
to picture the difference between equality, 
freedom, and knowledge on the one hand, 
and ignorance and special domination on 
the other. Out of one hundred people 
who favor an eight-hour law for working- 
men and -women, probably not more than 
one is able to fill in the real meaning of 
that law in the lives of the families affected 
by it. Voting is a valuable and a neces- 
sary part of the new influence that women 
are to use in remaking our civilization, 
but it is merely the expression of a right 
and a point of view and a powerful 
weapon for helping along changes that are 
founded on something much deeper than 
legal procedure. 

The new position of women in the world 
means that the intellectual and moral 
standards of civilization are to be changed. 
They are no longer to be the expression 
of one sex slightly influenced by the 
other. They are to be the composite 
ideals of the two, not of the two acting 
separately, but of the two as each will be 
modified by the other as they come into 
fairer, fuller, and more equal communi- 
cation. The world is still full of institu- 
tions and ideas that are stereotyped and 
ignorantly worshiped, and which, never- 
theless, are obstructive to the welfare of 
mankind. 
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Already we see the effect of letting 
loose the criticism of half of the human 
race on a civilization built up by the 
other half. The attitude of the world 
to-day toward all the vices is a very dif- 
ferent thing from what it was a century 
ago, when the thinking on the subject 
was merely man’s thinking. The chang- 
ing view of what needs to be done in in- 
dustry is already partly due to women, 
and willbe much more due to them as the 
moral and human side of industry passes 
more and more into their hands. 

The great underlying institution of mar- 
riage is now being subject to criticism, and 
to women will in the main fall the task of 


deciding just what alterations shall be: 


made in it, and in the ideas of sex moral- 
ity that center around it. The opinions 
of men fifty years hence will be very dif- 
ferent from those of the man of to-day, 
because their education will have been 
different from the cradle. The time will 
soon come when all the little boys and all 
the little girls will not be bent like twigs 
in different directions, one set of faults 
and virtues for the boys and another set 
of faults and virtues being encouraged 
in the girls. Boys will not be called 
effeminate if they show delicacy and 
consideration, nor will girls be called 
tom-boys if they show physical vigor 
and enterprise. 

In “The Old Fashioned Woman,” by 
Elsie Clews Parsons, just published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, a very interesting 
addition is made to the remarkable list 
of books by women about moral civili- 
zation brought forward in the last few 
years. Undoubtedly, the one of these 
books that has made the deepest im- 
pression is Ellen Key’s “Love and Mar- 
riage,” as it is called in the English 
translation of part of it, although the 
original “‘ Lines of Life” would have been 
a more satisfactory name—a book that 
has probably had a profounder influence 
in this field than any other book since 
John Stuart Mill’s “Subjection of Wom- 


en.” There have been many others, 
such as Olive Schreiner’s passionately 
felt ““Woman and Labor,” Jane Addams’ 
“A New Conscience and an Ancient 
Evil,” Elizabeth Robin’s “My Little 
Sister,” Mary Austin’s “A- Woman of 
Genius,” and Mary Roberts Coolidge’s 
“Why Women Are So.” No one of 
these books could ever have been writ- 
ten by a man. In fact, there is only 
one man writing constantly on the sub- 
ject today who seems to have a suffi- 
ciently profound grasp of it to rank with 
progressive women in influence, and he is 
H. G, Wells. 

The encouraging thing is that the 
changes are not only very rapid but very 
agreeable. The girls of half a century 
ago did not usually become more inter- 
esting as the years went by. They were 
vivacious, pleasant creatures, but they 
began to lose early in life. As their 
minds had almost nothing to feed on, 
they began to grow old at the beginning 
of their twenties, and often were really 
old at thirty. Their energetic, devel- 
oping period had ended, and they 
had settled down to a routine in which 
they seemed to expect nothing. They had 
the manner of having already lived. 
This certainly is not surprising wKen we 
consider their bringing up, which is thus 


expressed by Calverley: 


For verily, O my daughter, this world is a masquerade, 

And God made thee one thing, that thou <r make 
thyself another: 

A maiden’s heart is as champagne, ever aspiring and strug- 


gling upwards, 

And it needed that its motions be checked by the silvered 
Cork of Propriety: 

He that can afford the price, his be the precious treasure, 
him drink deeply of its sweetness, nor grumble if it 
tasteth of the cork. 


If the fashionable girl was successful, 
what did° she look forward to? She 
might 

. in next morning's papers, 
Side by side with rumors of wars and stories of shipwrecks 
and sieges, 
Shall appear thy name, and the minutiae of thy head- 
dress and petticoat 
For an enraptured public to muse upon over their ma- 
tutinal muffin. 


Growth is not likely to continue when 
there is nothing to stimulate it. Habits 
are formed when we are young. If a 
girl of twenty is interested merely in 
hats, dresses, and what she can get out of 
her looks, she will be unhappy and unin- 
teresting as soon as her youth begins to 
pass. A sound education and a sound 
point of view tend to drive in those habits 
that enlarge the horizon and stimulate 
interests which increase with years, 
They enable a woman to have a broader 
and deeper and more lasting influence 
on her children. When her children are 
grown up, her intellectual interests en- 
able her to be useful to the community in 
some other way. Her friends among men 
are not those who are merely attracted by 
the freshness of her complexion, but the 
superior men of the community who are 
interested in her through life for what 
she feels and thinks and does. Middle 
age and old age are very pleasant things 
to persons who care not merely for 
physical charm but for facts and ideas. 
The tising girls of the present feel the 
truth of what was said by one of 
the most brilliant women the world has 
produced : 

“The just soul has no moral sex, but 
is man or woman according to the will of 
God; the Code is always the same, 
whether the just soul be the general of 
an army or the mother of a family.” 

The changes we have been referring to 
are the real objects of the Feminist Move- 
ment. Let it not be imagined that the 
support for these changes is mostly 
among enthusiasts or persons of senti- 
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mental tendencies. Perhaps the most 
distinguished man of science alive 
to-day is Alfred Russel . Wallace, and 
among the most significant books of 
1913 is his “Social Environment and 
Moral Progress.”’ Consider, therefore, 
his views: 

“The foregoing statement of the effect 
of established natural laws, if allowed 
free play under rational conditions of 


civilization, clearly indicates that the | 


position of woman in the not distant fu- 


ture will be far higher and more impor- | 
ant than any which has been claimed | 


for or by her in the past. 


“While she will be conceded full 
litical and social rights on an equality | 
with men, she will be placed in a position | 


of responsibility and power which will 
render her his superior, since the future 
moral progress of the race will so largely 
depend upon her free choice in marriage. 
As time goes on, and she acquires more 
and more economic independence, that 
alone will give her an effective choice 
which she has-never had before. But 
this choice will be further strengthened by 


the fact that, with ever-increasing ap- | 


proach to equality of opportunity for 
every child born in dtr country, that ter- 
rible excess of male deaths, in boyhood 
and early manhood especially due to 
various preventable causes, will disap- 
pear, and change the present majority of 
women to a majority of men. This will 
lead to a greater rivalry for wives, and 
will give to women the power of rejecting 
all the lower types of character among 
their suitors. 

“It will be their special duty so to 
mould public opinion, through home 


training and social influence, as to render“ 
the women of the future the regenerators | 


of the entire human race.” 
The Feminist Movement, properly 


understood, is merely the moral move- | 


ment in human evolution. It is merely 
the substitution of modes of thought 
based on present conditions of industry 
and education for modes of thought 


which were built up under a system of. 


constant warfare and general ignorance. 
The movement of women toward con- 
tributions to the world’s ethical progress 
is just as resistless as the march of gen- 
eral education or the movement of in- 


dustries out of the home into the facto- | 


ries. It is one of the biggest facts to-day, 


| ~ it will be a still bigger fact to-morrow. 


e publication that undertakes to ex- 
press progress can no more leave this 


movement out of account than it can | 


ignore labor, or the relation of govern- 


‘ment to wealth, or scientific agriculture, 


or public schools. Harper’s WEEKLY, 
under its present management, wishes 
nothing more strongly than to become a 
medium for much of the most adequate 
thought on social institutions of to-day, 
as seen by the most intelligent women, 
who are undertaking to make them better 
not only for women themselves but for 
men also, and naturally most of all for 
children, since in them are determined all 
the possibilities of the men and women 
of the future. Mr. Wells did not exagger- 
ate when he said: “‘Our modern. world is 
burdened with its sense of the immense, 
now half-articulate, significance of 
women.” Dean Swift said: “Iamignorant 
of any one quality that is admirable in 
woman which is not equally so in man. 
I do not except even modesty and gentle- 
ness of nature; nor do I know one vice 
or folly which is not equally detestable in 
both.” What exceptional men in all 
ages have recognized all mankind must 
recognize soon. 


Where To Look For Merit 


LEXANDER WINTON makes 


the Winton Six. 


He does 


make any other car. No other car em- 
bodies his experiencé> Mr. Winton 
founded the gasoline motor car industry 
in America. He is the world’s most ex- 
perienced specialist in six-cylinder cars. 
That’s why it is unfair to any other 
car to expect it to show merit equal to 


Winton Six merit. 


_ SET THE STANDARD 


The Winton Six (not any 
other car) made six cylinders 
standard, and forced four- 
cylinder cars from the high- 
grade market. Supreme 
excellence did it,, and you 
will find that supreme 
— in the Winton 

1X. 


LOWEST REPAIR EXPENSE 
The Winton Six holds the 


world’s lowest repair ex- 
pense record—29.2 cents 
per 1000 miles. No other 
car holds that record, or 
anything like it. If you 
want this sort of enduring 
weg look for it in the 
inton Six. 


KEEPING AHEAD 


For seven years Mr. 
Winton has devoted himself 
to the perfection of a single 
model exclusively. He has 
had just one aim—to keep 
the Winton Six ahead of all 
other cars in beauty, com- 
fort, mechanical excellence, 
and value. No wonder the 
1914 Winton Six is the 
fashion plate of American 
motor cars. 


GET THESE FACTS 


Note this: Be careful in 
selecting a car this. year, 
more careful than ever before. 
There are startling reasons 
why. We tell them in our 
Book No. 15. Shall we 
send you a copy? 


The Winton Motor Car Co., 1 18 Berea Road, Cleveland, O, 
WINTON SIX 


Long stroke motor, left drive, center control, 
electric lights, self-starter, finest mohair top, easily 
handled curtains, rain-vision glass front, best Warner 
speedometer, Waltham eight-day clock, Klaxon 
electric horn, tire carriers, four-cylinder tire pump, 
demountable rims, full set of tools, German silver 


radiator, metal parts nickel finished. Fully equipped, 
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Cutting Out the Bad Places—As Applied to- Railroad Investments 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


YHO has not watched a blue- 

\ \ aproned housewife paring away 

diligently at a panful of big red 

apples or dingy-looking potatoes? The 

bad places, the rotten spots, are surgi- 

cally removed. No rapid process this, 

but when it is done the apples and pota- 

toes are sound and good. If only she 
cuts deep enough! 

Wander as much as the investor will 
away from railroad securities, neither he 
nor the American people can sever the 
vital connection between national pros- 
perity and railroad solvency. Here is 
the foundation of the investment—and 
in a sense the whole financial—structure, 
and it must be kept strong and sound. 
If receivership, new management, re- 
duced dividends, and shifting of inter- 
corporate relations are needed to bring 
railroad securities into conformity with 


*. law, made either by legislatures or by 


the hard experience of every-day busi- 
ness, then the removal of diseased parts 
means health and strength, whatever the 
temporary pain and uneasiness. 


You Are the Railroad Investor: 


HE owner of railroad securities is a 
person to conjure with. About ‘his 
devoted head play much of the oratory 
of politicians, labor leaders, and those 
individuals who write letters to the news- 
papers under classical signatures de- 
crying the socialistic tendency of degener- 
ate times. Somehow, the man one meets 
is more inclined to buy real-estate bonds 
or stocks in the newfangled public-utility 
holding companies. Sometimes the rail- 
road investor seems like a myth. 

But the railroad owner is no creature of 
fancy. His very reality, his firmly es- 
tablished place in the financial order of 
things, his lack of newness and novelty, 
all make him less conspicuous than the. 
perhaps venturesome owner of a less fa- 
miliar variety of stock and bond. On 
July 1 the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany had 84,244 shareholders, of whom 
40,325+ were women. These are real 
human beings, for the most part. No 
other railroad has so. many, but nearly 
every large system can point to at least 
a score of thousands of separate owners. 

The law says there are two kinds of 
persons, real and legal. Mrs. Trask, 
bern and bred in a Massachusetts town, 
and now the wife of an instructor.in math- 
ematics in a New York college, is a real 
flesh-and-blood person. She inherited a 
number of shares of New Haven and 
Boston & Maine stock, the income from 
which formerly permitted her to wear as 
good clothes as the wives of full profes- 
sors, while her husband’s small salary 
nicely met the rent and groceries. . When 
these two railroads reduced their divi- 
dends, Mrs. Trask, being a real person, 
was annoyed and perhaps puzzled. But 
the New York Life Insurance Company is 
a legal person under the law, and inca- 
pable of being annoyed and puzzled. 
And yet, the fact that it is a large holder 
of New Haven stock is illustrative of the 
truth that you and I and everybody are 
railroad investors. 

A very large proportion of securities of 
leading American railroads are owned by 
fire and life insurance companies, savings 


banks, colleges, universities, charitable 
and philanthropic institutions. It is 
hardly necessary to say that these insti- 
tutions touch the lives of men, women, 


and youths, millions of them. The New | 


York Life Insurance Company has more 


Try One of Our 
Dry Varieties 
Martini—Regular 
Martini (medion) 
Martini—Brut (very dry) 
Manhattan—Dry 
At all dealers 
G.F. Heublein 


Bro. 
Sole Prop’ s. 


than $330,000,000 of railroad bonds, and London 


it added nearly $4,000,000 to its list in— 


1912. The Equitable added nearly $10,- 
000,000 to its even larger holdings in the 
same year. Harvard University has 
7,351 shares of Pennsylvania stock, and 
thousands of shares of almost every other 
well-known railroad. Of a single issue 
of railroad bonds its books show no less 
than $794,000. The savings banks of 
New England alone are said to hold more 
than $100,000,000 of bonds of the New 
Haven system. 


What the Country Has at Stake 
RANDOM figures are merely sugges- 


tive. Stated broadly, the savings | 


of the people have gone into insurance 


companies and savings banks. The gifts | 


of the wealthy have gone into colleges 
and “homes.” Our vast steam trans- 
portation system, with its 250,000 miles 
of track and its annual intake of $3,000,- 


000,000, had been made possible because | 


He was a very good looking and entertaining young man, 
and consequently a social favorite. 
He was being invited to dinner and as is often the case 


_ the thought bored him. 


“ Won’t you dine with us on Monday evening ?”’ the 
would-be hostess asked sweetly. 

“* Monday evening,” he reiterated slowly and thought- 
fully. “I am very sorry but I am afraid I cannot make 


_ it for Monday evening.”’ 


the savings banks and insurance com- | 


panies have invested in them the painful 


_ Monday evening. 


accumulations of the humble multitude. | 


The aggregated savings of a whole people | 


have provided capital to build and re- 


build America’s: railways, and if these 
companies ever come anywhere near to— 


ruin, the people will be impoverished by 
the certain downfall of their savings and 
insurance institutions. 


Railroads Must be Clear of Taint 
HUS the railroad security holds a 


central and influential position. If | 


these corporations are mismanaged, other 
corporations are sure to be. Drive the 
inefficient or over-ambitious railroad 
manager out of business, and you set up 
high standards for other companies. 
Railroad securities are standard to which 
others conform. As they become sounder 
and cleaner there is double cause for 
rejoicing. 

There are four great companies where 
an obnoxious coridition has been squarely 


dealt with Perhaps the New Haven should | 


long ago have reduced its dividend. But 
at last the whole ome step is taken. For 
several years, New Haven stock declined 
more or less steadily, dividends of eight 
per cent were paid and not earned. Here 
was clear but unadmitted weakness, 
striving against the inevitable, all business 
common sense flouted. But now the 
stock, at or near 100 and paying six per 
cent which the company can earn with an 
aggressive and enlightened new manage- 
ment, is worth considering. Disgusted 
and critical as many persons believe them- 
selves rightly to have been against the 
New Haven management, the fact should 
not be hastily dismissed that here is enor- 
mous and, as human affairs go, permanent 
value in .the property itself. Said the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, after 
a scathing arraignment of New Haven 
management: 

“It seems proper to add that, while the 


*Then Tuesday evening? How wili tl at be?”’ 

“Nor canI make it Tuesday evenirz. Ihave an—-—”’ 

“I’m sosorry. But Wednesday evening ?” 

“I'm going own to Boston Wednesday evening.”’ 

“ My word, but what a popular young man. Then let 
us say Thursday evening. Surely you can ae 

“Oh, well,” said the young man, “‘suppose we make it 


THE “BLUES” 
A Lady Finds Help From Simple Food 


Civilization brings blessings and also 
responsibilities. 

The more highly organized we become 
more need there is for regularity and natural 
simplicity in the food we eat. —~— 

The laws of body nutrition should be 
carefully obeyed, and the finer, more highly 
developed brain and nervous system ot 
hampered by a complicated, unwhc!esome 
dietary. 

A lady of high nervous tension says. 

“For fifteen years I was a sufferer fgom 
dyspepsia. I confess that an imp 
regulated diet was the chief cause 


priy 
suffering. Finally, nothing that I ate séaued 
to agree with my stomach, and life, at timés, 


did not seem worth living. 

“TI began to take a pessimistic view of 
everything and see life through dark blue glass, 
so to speak. My head became affected with 
a heavy creeping sensation and I feared 
paralysis. 

“Palpitation of the heart caused me to 
fear that I might die suddenly. Two- years 
ago, hearing Grape-Nuts so highly spoken 
of by some estimable friends of mine, I de- 
termined to try it. | 

“The change in my condition was little 
less than miraculous. In a short time the 

Ipitation, bad feeling in head and body 

an to disappear and the improvement has 
continued until at the present time I find 
myself in better health than I have cver 
enjoyed. 

“My weight has increased 20 lbs. in the 
last year and life looks bright and sunny to 
me as it did when I was a child.” 

Name given by the Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich, 

“There’s a Reason,” and it is explained 
in the little book, ““The Road to Wellville,”’ 
in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
BROWN'S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” cents a 
bottle. «*« 


Use BROWN’'S Camphorated 
FRICE for theteeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. «*s 
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financial operations of the company have 
resulted in heavy losses, there is nothing 
» indicate that its solvency has been im- 
paired. The company has expended in 
the last nine years upon its road and 
equipment over $50,000 a mile, a sum al- 
most equal to the average capitalization 
of the railroads of the United States at 
the beginning of that period. While this 
xpenditure- has been made with a free 
hand, there is nothing to show that it has 
not been wisely made, and to indicate 
that the result has not fully justified the 
‘lay.’ 

The n, too, the Illinois Central, with its 

broken record for dividends since 1862, 
now finds it wise to reduce the dividend 
from seven to five per cent, after several 
vears of great losses through strikes, 
and graft in the car and locomo- 
tive repair departmént. The latter item 
slone cost $3,000,000, if common report 
he credited. This fine property has a 
new management with no taint of graft 
onnection. When its stock sells some-| 
what below 100, there will be another i in- 
jucement to invest. 

A few years ago the old and solid St. 
Paul decided to build a fifteen-hundred-| 
mile extension on a generous scale. The 
ost was great indeed, and the long- 
tablished seven per cent dividend was 
Jearly endangered. Under the acid test 
of Stock Exchange speculation, the price 
steadily declined, and at last, in 1912,| 
down went the dividend rate to five per| 
cent. Restoration of confidence, a mod-| 
erate advance i in the stock, and general 
belief in its present intrinsic worth were 
the direct consequences. | 
} Last December the United States Su. 

preme Court held to be illegal the owner-) 
ship of $126,650,000 of Southern Pacific | 
‘mstock by the Union Pacific. Negotia- 
to sell this stock were painfully! 
@eedrawn out, but have at last come to an| 
Segend, and when the exact details are pub-| 
lished a big burden will be lifted off the 
i = iment back of one of our best rail-| 
vad properties. Final compliance with | 
he law will put Southern Pacific stock) 
n a clear and open position. 

One of the weakest links in railroad 
i nee has been the St. Louis & San 

anc; ‘0 Railroad, only a short time 
‘ ‘ace sced in receivership. This ac- 

3 does not at once create sound invest-| 

ace. securities. ‘Temporarily it makes 

of them worthless. But it is a| 
Me-tep in the right direction. Students of 
American economic history know that 
railroad reorganization generally has 
evolved an ever stronger financial type. 

It does not follow that those stocks 
that have been named are necessarily 
the best available for either investment, 
or speculation. But their cleaning up 
has put new rivets into the financial 
structure Mortgage bonds, debentures, 
convertibles, and equipment trust certifi- 
cates are all made the safer for conserva- 
tive reduction of common stock dividends. 

All problems of railroad finance are not 
forthwith solved as by magic. But the 
final test of any investment is the earning 
power behind it. Everything resolves 
itself into earning power. Assets are 
worthless unless founded upon it. 
udged by this test, the keeping of divi- 

nds within the earning capacity of a 

yusiness is the first and most essential 
tep toward making its securities desir- 
able. Small or irregular earnings and 
too large dividends are the positive and 
negative sides of the same evil. Railroad 
earnings are increasing, and managers are 
Conservative about dividends. The two 
tendencies work for a common good. 


| Sensitive, avoiding the limelight, 


* this is the whimsical answer that 


HENRY 


America’s greatest short story writer—made 
when admirers tried to lionize him. “Oh, 
pshaw ! Leave me alone! | am just a poor boy 
from the country.” He preferred the shadows 
of the street corners where he could gaze upon 
the hurrying stream of life, and with a vision 
rarely given even to genius, he gazed deep into 
the hearts of men and pictured for you the 
generosity, ferocity, kindliness, want, devotion, 
the laughter and the mockery, the feverish 
activity and the stark despair—all the complex 
/ interplay of human emotions which make life. 
All this he compressed into 274 of the greatest 
stories that ever were written. Packed into twelve 
rich volumes—yours today for a little price and 
little- payments and for a short time only. 


Y, 


plete stories; one long novel. Revi 
of 
if they’re not the biggest, best thing in the covers I Place 
ew 


of a book you ever saw or read. 
moving pictures—for these are permanent, real 
moving pictures of life. 
for these are the living stories of today, from 
Mandalay on the China Bay to 34th Street 
and Broadway, and from Piccadilly in London 
to the ranch on the Mexican border. Send the 
coupon before it is too late. 
at once, shipped prepaid on approval. 
Pin od dollar to the coupon. You get the dollar 
back if you return the books. 
nd the cou 


the full set on your li 
new joy in your heart. 


and wy 


coupon 


Review of Reviews Company 
30 Irving Place 


And in the bargain, just to spread this edition to 
every corner of the country at once, you get with- 
out extra charge the best of Kipling, in six rich vol- 
umes—179 stories and poems and his greatest long 
novel, “ The Light That Failed.” 


Send Coupon for 
18 Volumes, 453 Short Stories 
2 Complete Novels 


by the greatest English and the greatest American short story writers. 
Half a mill‘on dollars is what these writers would have been paid 
for these stories—50 000 people have rushed to take advantage of 
this offer. From end to end of this land, we have sent these volumes 
to homes where the love of O. Henry lived before. 
The first complete edition of this work sold at $125, and every set was 
taken before the sheets were in their covers. - 
Already O. Henry has become a classic. His biography is being 
written in books and magazines, his stories are dramatized for the stage 
and for the moving pictures, the text books of American literature 
embody them, sculptors are making statues—colleges are discussing his 
place in literature. 
This offer is passing. The royalties on both the Kipling and the 
O. Henry are heavy and we can't afford to make this a permanent 
thing. Only the demand of thousands of disappointed book lovers 
caused us to extend it for these few weeks more. 


O. HENRY KIPLING 

12 volumes bound in green , 6 volumes, 179 stories 
silk cloth and gold. Gold + and poems, one long 
tops; illustrated; ; novel, red silk cloth, 
, gold tops. 


274 com- 


Better than 
me, on ap- 
proval, charges paid 
by you, O. Henry's 
works in 12 volumes, 
gold tops. I enclose 
$1.00. Also the 6-voilume 
set of Kipling, bound in 
cloth. If I keep the books, 
I will remit $1.00 per month 
for 14 months for the O. 
Henry set only and retain the 
Kipling set without charge. 
Otherwise will, within ten days, 
return both sets at your expense, 
and you will reiund my dollar. 


Better than classics, 


Get. both sets 


The beautiful % leather edition of O. 
Henry costs only a few cents more a vol- 
ume and has proved a favorite For 


New York 


‘ mouths above to 17 montls. 
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